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Halley’s comet, with its millions of miles of tail, is sweeping into view in the evening sky on its 
seventy-five-year trip. Already astronomers have announced its appearance on time, and in April it 
will be visible to the naked eye. In May it approaches within a few million miles of the earth. It is 
named after Edmund Halley (1656-1742 ), who determined its orbit, a new and remarkable accomplish- 
ment for that time, risking his reputation with posterity by prophesying its return in seventy-five years. 
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“TO THE CHILDREN WHO LOVE 
THE CGiRCUS”’ 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A CLOWN 


AS TOLD TO ISAAC F. MARCOSSON, WITH FOREWORD BY ALFRED RINGLING 


All the world loves a clown, and here is the true story of one who has had a remarkable 
career. Part of the book appeared originally in serial form, and evoked a tremendous interest. 
It has been entirely rewritten and enlarged. Mr. Marcosson is a well-known magazine writer, 
and a member of the staff of the Saturday Evening Post, and he has achieved a really notable 
piece of narrative. Behind the whitened face of Jules Turnour is a definite, serious purpose to 
uplift the world and make it forget its troubles. The whole glittering wonderland of the tented 
circus city, with its pathos and its comedy, is revealed in a wealth and variety of incident which 
makes the book as absorbing as romance. Young and old will find Jules a character well worth 
knowing and loving. 

Tilustrated. Small l6mo. $1.00 net. By mail, $1.10 


By W. I. BEECROFT 


WHO’S WHO AMONG 
THE WILD FLOWERS 


**A delightful handy little field manual.” 
—Chicago Daily News. 

Not written for Nature students, but sim- 
ply for Nature lovers. One doesn’t have to be 
a botanist to use it. In fact, the main classi- 
fication is based on color, after which it is not 
greatly more than a matter of turning from 
picture to picture till you match the flower in 
your hand with its representative in the book 
before you. Opposite each picture is a brief 
but complete description. 

16mo, 150 illustrations. $1.20 net. 
By matl, $1.32 


“The Next Great Problem That Will Confront 
the Voters of America” 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM? 


By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


**Mr. Kauffman is probably as clear a 
thinker as there is among the Socialists in 
this country. His knowledge of the objects 
and theories of Socialism is exact.’’ 

—Charleston News and Courier. 


**Shows thorough familiarity with the 
subject and praiseworthy enthusiasm in its 


defense.” — Syracuse Post-Standard. 


lomo. $1.25 net. By mati, $1.35 


WHO’S WHO AMONG 
THE FERNS 


The plan is essentially the same as that 
of **Who’s Who Among the Wild Flowers.” 
It may be slipped into the pocket for use in 
the woods, or it may be consulted at home 
after the walk, with a specimen in hand. 
This book will be found admirable by many 
thousands. There is no other fern book so 
simple and practical. 


l6mo, with many illustrations. 
$7.00 net. By mail, $1.10 


The New Emmanuel Movement Book 


The Christian Religion 
as a Healing Power 


By ELWOOD WORCESTER, D.D., 
and SAMUEL McCOMB, D.D. 


A moderately brief, simple and frank 
statement of the principles and methods of the 
Emmanuel Movement. 

**The book is so admirable, so clear and 
short an exposition of this most interesting 
movement in the modern religious and medi- 
cal world, that every one interested should 
read it.” —Boston Herald. 


12mo. $1.00 net. By mail, $1.10 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, New York 
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| NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS | 
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MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL'S zew novel 


A Modern Chronicle 


The conventional, quiet life of a girl in a Southern city a 


By the generation or more ago; dreams colored by the tradition ~/#5? 
Author of _ ofa brilliant young father, dead at almost the outset of a 
: ‘ : : ready. 
“The diplomatic career; a year of the fashionable boarding 
_ school; and an ambitious marriage with a Wall Street man. Cloth. 
Crisis,”’ All these are elements in the opening of A Modern 
““Coniston,’’ Chronicle, which the reader will accept with a sigh of ‘Mustrated. 
anticipated pleasure, and in which he will bury himself — gy 50 
etc. . iatiis 
forthwith. 









OTHER NEW BOOKS TO BE READY IN APRIL 


MARY S. WATT’S ew novel 
Nathan Burke 


Another and a worthy example of the 
tendency’ of modern fiction to escape from 
shallow impressionistic sketching into 
leisurely, breadth, and a treatment of life 
as thorough as Thackeray’s, with a 
genuine depth of interest. 


Cloth. $1.50 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE'S new 500k 
The Old Order Changeth 


By the Author of 4 Certain Rich Man. 
Ready in April 
By ROY M. McCONNELL, of Harvard 
The Duty of Altruism 


A distinct contribution to ethical litera- 


ture. Ready in April 


A great work completed 


Grove's Dictionary of Music 


Volume V of the revised edition, com- 
pleting the set in its final form, will 
probably be ready in April. 





BOOKS FOR THE HOME GARDENER 


Manual of Gardening 
By L. H. BAILEY. /ust Ready 


How to Keep Hens for Profit 


By C. S. VALENTINE, a well-known 
authority. 


How to Keep Bees for Profit 


By DR. D. E. LYON, the bee expert 
and enthusiast. 


Practical Farming 
By DR. JOHN McLENNAN 


STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY 


Daniel Boone and the 
Wilderness Road 
By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


The American Merchant 
Marine 
By JOHN R. SPEARS 


The Last American Frontier 
By FREDERIC L. PAXSON 


Books which preserve the romance of the 
days of the Indian trail and camp fire, of 
the Golden West, and of the white 
canvas of the Baltimore clippers. 


Each, $1.50 net ; postpaid, $1.62 


[ Fagi THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “<.r%.2°° | 
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NOTABLE BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE HEAD COACH 


By Ralph D. Paine Author of “ College Years” THustrated, $1.50 

A stirring, dashing novel of love and athletics. The scene, a su.>ll Down East col- 
lege; the hero, ‘‘ Deacon Kingsland,’’ now a young clergyman, formerly a great Yale 
Varsity centre. The fight led by him, in coaching the college team, for clean sport 
and straight football is the background of his own romance. With all its action and 
incident, it is one of the best stories of college life ever written, and is especially inter- 
esting at this time when the game of football is in progress of evolution, with its total 
abandonment as a sport a hotly mooted possibility. 


THE FIR AND THE PALM 


By Olive Briggs Illustrated, $1.50 


A novel of striking contrast, dramatic situations and originality of plot. The 
tumultuous love story of a beautiful girl from sunny Italy and a reserved man of the 
cold-blooded North—he a young but noted physician, she a lion-tamer. Her wander- 
ings with a traveling show bring the two in contact. The complications that follow 
this meeting —her self-sacrifice, his ordeal—make a notable romance. 


THE GLORY OF HIS COUNTRY 
By Frederick Landis 


A romance of Indiana life of to-day that harks back to the days of the Civil War. 
‘* The action moves irresistibly from beginning to end, and the startling dénoue- 
ment, although harmonious with every incident of the story, is completely veiled up to 
the last.’’— Cincinnati Times-Star. $7.00 


PREDESTINED 
By Stephen French Whitman 


A novel dealing with New York life—the first from the deft, strong pen of a young 
writer whose short stories have drawn wide remark. 

** Excluding the work of these masters’’ (W. D. Howells and Henry James), “* we 
are of the opinion that this is the most important book of the sort written by an 
American in the last twenty years.’’— Zhe New York Evening Sun. $7.50 


PROMENADES of an IMPRESSIONIST 


By James Huneker 


A volume that illustrates anew the remarkable delicacy of style that enables 
Mr. Huneker to express ideas of great subtlety. Here he deals with such modern 
figures as Cezanne, Rops, Monticelli, Rodin, and the like. $7.50 net; postpaid, $1.65 


THE INDIAN AND HIS PROBLEM 


By Francis E. Leupp. Late U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs 


A clear, masterly and entertaining account of the work and aims of the depart- 
ment, with important suggestions regarding difficulties in Indian matters confronting 
the Nation. $2.00 net ; postpaid, $2.20 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





THIS SPRING’S NEW LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


Just Publisbed 


THE MOST IMPORTANT ART BOOK SINCE THE 
PENNELLS’ ‘‘ WHISTLER’’ 


MANE 


AND THE FRENCH 
IMPRESSIONISTS 


EDOUARD MANET—PISSARRO—CLAUDE MONET—SISLEY— 
RENOIR—BERTHE MORISOT—CEZANNE—GUILLAUMIN 


By THEODORE DURET 
Translated by J. E. Crawrorp Frircu, M.A. 


With 4 Etchings, 4 Wood Engravings, and 32 Reproductions in Half-tone. 
Crown 4to. Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, $3.75 net 


THE GARDEN SEASON IS HERE—DON’T FORGET 
The New Rexford Book 


INDOOR GARDENING 


(Uniform with “Four Seasons in the Garden’’) 


Which tells how to grow plants in window and veranda boxes, and in the house; what 
plants to cultivate, the soil to use, the tools required—in fact, everything that the 


amateur gardener may need to know. 


With a Colored Frontispiece and 32 Illustrations. Decorated Title-page 


and Lining Papers. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Postpaid, $1.65 


FORMER SUCCESSES BY EBEN E. REXFORD 


Four Seasons in the Garden 


‘* Contains clear and definite instructions.” 
— The Outlook. 


FRONTISPIECE IN TINTS AND 27 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net 


The Home Garden 


“It tells all about vegetable and small fruit grow- 
ing in a manner that is intelligible and interesting 
to the amateur.”’ —New York Herald. 

EIGHT FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 


12mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.25 net 


TWO OF 1909’°S MOST NOTABLE BOOKS 


ROBERT HICHENS’ GREATEST NOVEL 
Bella Donna 


‘‘A remarkable piece of work, as noteworthy in its 
way as ‘ The Garden of Allah,’ or ‘ The Call of the 
Blood.’ ” —San Francisco Chronicle. 


‘* The public has seldom the opportunity to show 
its appreciation ofa novel of such originality, charm, 
and power. Nor can its tremendous message be 
ignored; the message is inevitable from the fact 
that materialism is pressed home to its logical 

—New York Times. 
Fifth Large Edition 
12mo. Decorated Cloth, $1.50 


conclusion.” 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


LIEUTENANT SHACKLETON’S 
WONDERFUL WORK 


The Heart of the Antarctic 


‘* The most interesting, thrilling, and instructive 
narrative of Polar exploration ever put before the 
public. It is seldom that a real explorer gives us 
such a graphic and enlivened picture of his 
experiences. Every fact of importance about the 
journey is set down in such human fashion and with 
so keen a sense of humor that there is not a dull 
moment in the entire 800 pages. 


—Boston Evening Transcript. 
12 Color Plates, 3 Maps, and over 300 Illus- 


trations from Photographs. Royal 8vo. 
Two Volumes. Cloth, $10.00 net 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 








LIPPINCOTT’S SPRING FICTION 


The Heart of Desire 


By ELIZABETH DEJEANS 
Author of ** The Winning Chance.” 


A thoroughly modern story, with a California setting, 
dealing with people and circumstances that develop natu- 
rally in our prosperous, highly-strung life of to-lay. We 
are given a glimpse into the innermost sanctuary of a 
woman’s soul—a revelation of the truth that to a woman 
there may be a greater thing than the love of aman, The 
plot is intensely dramatic and appealing, is handled with 
splendid skill, and will touch the sympathy and arouse the 
instant interest of every reader, 


Three illustrations in colors by The Kinneys. 
12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


FRONTISPIECE “THE HEART OF DESIRE,” 


Raleigh 


A Romance of Elizabeth’s Court 
By STEPHEN LOVELL and WM. DEVEREUX 

A highly dramatic and enjoyable novel founded upon 
the play “Sir Walter Raleigh,’’ in which Mr. Lewis 
Waller ~ scored such a big success in London, and 
which he will probably produce in this country this 
fall. 

Ilustrated with photographs of scenes from the play. 
12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


Routledge Rides Alone 


By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


A consistently strong novel—dramatic, well-written, and 
full of fire and intrigue. Mr. Comfort has drawn upon 
two practically new story places in the world of fiction to 
furnish the scenes for his narrative—India, and Manchuria 
at the time of the Russo-Japanese War. While the novel 
is distinguished by its clear and vigorous war scenes, the 
fine and sweet romance of the love of the hero, Routledge 
—a brave, strange and talented American—for the ‘* most 
beautiful woman in London,” rivals these in interest. 


Colored Frontispiece by Martin Justice. 12mo. 
Cloth, with colored inset, $1.50. 


FRONTISPIECE “ROUTLEDGE RIDES ALONE,”’ 


The Daughters of Suffolk 


A Romance of the Middle XVI Century 
By WILLIAM JASPER NICOLLS 
The lives of Ladv Jape Grey and her sister, Lady 
Katharine Grey, form the historical facts from which 
Mr. Nicolls has written this most fascinating story. 
Twenty-four reproductions of rare old prints. 
12mo. ‘Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


is the talk of the country 





Donna 


Robert Hichens’ Bella 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT 


FIFTH LARGE PRINTING 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


COMPANY 
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A Vagabond Journey Around the World 


By HARRY A. FRANCK 


The story of a young 
university man’s fifteen 
months’ wandering around 
the globe, absolutely with- 
out money save what he 
earned by the way; and 
the most vivid picture of 


- =. Journey nr native life in strange cor- 

fo ners of the world that has 
N Around — Iv ever been presented. The 
- HARRY: A: author’s personal adven- 
-FRANCK - tures alone give distinction 
and tremendous interest to 
this really important book, 
every page of which glows 
with life. 


THE HOUSE OF MYSTERY 4 Ac: By Will Irwin 
An Episode in the Career of Rosalie Le Grange 


A revelation of the plottings and strange happenings in Spiritualist and psychic 
circles in a big city, lightened by much humor, as Rosalie Le Grange plays the 
part of the goddess in the machine. A love story altogether out of the ordinary, 
in which the man fights for the girl he loves against supernatural forces. A quick- 
moving, powerful mystery story, gripping the interest to the final page, which brings 
a startling climax. Eight illustrations by Frederick C. Yohn. $1.15 net ; postage, 10 cents 


THE CROSSWAYS By Helen R. Martin 
Author of “‘ Tillie: A Mennonite Maid,”’ etc. 

An unusual and powerful story, turning on the tragedy involved in the marriage 

of a charming, cultured Southern girl and a man of the Pennsylvania Dutch. The 

scenes are set among the people of the husband’s early home; and the humor and 

charm and power of Mrs. Martin’s telling carry the reader to a strongly dramatic 

and satisfying climax. $1.50 


MR. CARTERET By David Gray 
Author of “‘ Gallops No. 1” and “ Gallops No. 2 ” 


Every one who likes a good story crisply told will enjoy these six stories of horses 
and hunting, and of the men and women who know all about both and spend most 
of their time in the open. They are all flavored with the author’s sympathetic 
intimacy with sport and the sporting spirit, and with a certain dry humor, 
quaintly expressed. Eight clever pictures. $1.00 net; postage, 7 cents 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


GALLOPS No. 1 GALLOPS No. 2 


Lively stories of a frankly horsy set—young married suburbanites—and kindred 
hunting spirits. The gayety, irresponsibility and out-of-door wholesomeness of 
these young people are mcst contagious, and make the two ‘‘Gallops” very jolly 
little books. $1.25 each 


The most important 






book of the decade. 
Delightfully illustrated 
with over 100 snap- 
shots. 502 pages, $3.50 


net; postage, 23 cents. 





The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








Little, Brown & Co.’s Early Spring Books 


The Red Symbol 


Ready April 16 Ready April 16 
By JOHN IRONSIDE 


A swiftly moving tale of love, mystery and adventure, in which an American 
newspaper man becomes entangled with a Russian secret society. 
Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. $1.50 


Caleb Trench Just Between Themselves 
By MARY IMLAY TAYLOR By ANNE WARNER 


A dramatic tale of a Northerner's battle A light and vivacious complete novel by the 
against Southern prejudice. author of ‘*‘ The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary."’ 


With frontispiece. $1.50 Frontispiece in color by Will Greft. $1.50 


The Red House on Rowan Street 


By ROMAN DOUBLEDAY 


A big, buoyant story, full of action, with strongly drawn characters and a bafHing 
mystery. Illustrated by William Kirkpatrick. $1.50 


The Snare of Circumstance The Up Grade 


By EDITH E. BUCKLEY By WILDER GOODWIN 


For novelty of conception this story out- ‘* Good as a life story, good as a love story, 
classes the usual detective story. guod as a story of adventure.” 


Illustrated. $1.50 Sixth printing. $1.50 


Eighth P assers-By Eighth 


Printing Printing 


By ANTHONY PARTRIDGE 


“Anthony Partridge is now reckoned among the favorite novelists of the day.” 


Over the Quicksands READY IN MAY 
By ANNA CHAPIN RAY The Illustrious Prince 


Miss Ray's strongest novel. $1.50 By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








Waraah NEW NOVELS 
THE FORTUNE HUNTER 


By Louis Joseph Vance 
/lustrated in color and black and white. List price, $1.50 


Not a novelization, but a strikingly clever novel based on Winchell Smith’s phenomenally 
successful comedy. 


** Quite as enjoyable as the drama, which is saying a good deal.”’—Chicago Tribune. 
As good as THE BRASS BOWL, but different. 


THE HUMAN COBWEB 


A ROMANCE OF PEKING 


By B. L. Putnam Weale 


List price, $1.50 


”? 


Mr. Weale’s ‘*‘ Indiscreet Letters from Peking,’’ which we published a few years ago, ran 


into seven editions. 


The New York Times says of THE HUMAN COBWEB, by B. L. Putnam Weale, it is 

‘written as only this past master of his theme can write. . ; Enchanting, perfect ; it 

is more than description ; it is, in truth, the power of the spirit’s robe or of the magic carpet of 
Arabian tale.’ 


THE MAN OUTSIDE 
By Wyndham Martyn 


Illustrated in color. List price, $1.50 


‘* Has set a new high mark up to which coming stories of adventure must measure.” 
—Rochester Union and Advertiser. 


** As a tale of adventure and romance and entertaining accompaniments ‘ The Man Outside’ 
is incomparable.’”’-—Soston Times. 


THE CITY OF BEAUTIFUL NONSENSE 
By E. Temple Thurston 


List price, $1.50 


Read what a lady who purchased the book wrote of her own free will to us: ** This book 
is so charming, so absorbing, and so much the best of all the books which | have recently 
read, that | feel like reading nothing else for the time being.”’ 

No wonder that a novel which prompts such a letter is NOW IN THE SIXTH EDITION! 


THE BOOKMAN, A Magazine FeV) THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
of Literature and Life ai = 7 ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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From the Bottom Up 
The Life Story of 
ALEXANDER IRVINE 
A remarkable life of one who 
has been ditch-digger, miner, 
sailor, Socialist and preacher. 
His book is one of vast 
human significance for 
alltime. ///ustrated, 
net, $1.50 (postage, 
15 cents). 
By the 
author of 
‘* Bettina,’”’ 
** Nancy's 
Country 


Christmas Z inal "Me “a : < 


The Awakening of Zojas 
By MIRIAM MICHELSON 


Author of ‘Michael Thwaites's 
Wife," etc. 
An author of popular romance 
here shows new powers in 
the writing of an imagi- 
native and dramatic 
series of stories. 
Fixed price, $1.00 
(postage, 10c). 
By the 
author of 
“‘Concerning 
Belinda,” ‘‘The 
Misdemeanors 
of Nancy,’’ ete. 


The Personal Condens - Belinda 


By ELEANOR HOYT BRAINERD 


If you would see the brightest spots of Europe through rose-tinted glasses, or glide through the en- 
chanted chateau-land of France, you have butto turn to “‘ Belinda"’ for your “‘ Personal Conductor.” 
For she diffuses such an air of fun, and lives amid so many flashes of genuine romance—the romance of 
rose-sweet Old World gardens —that this book lives as a delight for all who read it. //lustrated in color 


by George C. Brehm. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12c). 


THE BOOK OF THE GENERATION AMONG THE BEST SELLING BOOKS OF 


wntanie, Deniaaes = ie Lord Loveland Discovers 


By A.RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, F.R.G.S. America 


By C. N. and 


Author of ‘Bird Homes,"’ ‘Nature and the 
Camera," etc. 


THE UNITED STATES 


A. M. WILLIAMSON 


Authors of “The Princess Virginia,” “‘Lady Betty 


Across the Water,"' ‘The Chaperon,"’ etc. 


This book represents the masterpiece of a well- 


known naturalist and expert photographer, who has A striking and original idea -that of an English mar- 
lived for five months in the heart of East Africa, so quis struggling up from poverty till he can prove 


that people at home can see the wonders of animal himself to be a man. 


wild life, before their very eyes. in a way that has This book is the greatest success of these well-known 
never been possible for them before. /40 i/lustra- collaborators. /llustrated in color. Fixed price, 


tions from photographs. Net, $6.00 (postage, 35c). $1.20 (postage, 12c). 


The Fascinating Mrs. Halton 


By E. F. BENSON 


Author of ‘‘Sheaves,"’ ‘The Blotting Book,” A Reaping," etc. 


The story shows a real picture of the comedy of London society and reveals the all-subtle genius of 
Mr. Benson. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12c). J/ilustrations by C. Coles Phillips. 


Strictly Business 
More Stories of the Four Million 


By O. HENRY 


Our friends 
i “The Four Million,” etc. 
are invited to 


This book, which will be ranked with * The Four Million,” 


visit our L y : : . . . . . 
Library tion of stories showing an inspired series of glimpses 


Salesroom, where heart of things urban. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage 12c). 
they may leisurely 

Tue Canpes 
look over our books. sa 
We also invite requesis 
D OUBLEDAY PAGE &Co. 


ee . 
Jor our “Guide to Good 


Books,"" mailed free. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book 


Author vf * Roads of Destiny.”’ Heart of the West,"’ The 


is a collec- Book of 


into the ° 
Daniel Drew 
By BOUCK WHITE 


A glimpse of the Fisk- 

Gould-Tweed régime. An 

authentic record, revealing a 

thousand and one tensely exciting 

situations in Drew's life as stock 

manipulator, and a personality of great 

human magnetism. Ready about April 15. 
Net, $1.50 (postage, 15c). 


News Monthly. 
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Crowell’s Spring Books 
CHINA AND THE FAR EAST 


One of the most important single volumes on this 
live subject ever issued. It is the result of a series 
of University Lectures by the foremost authorities. 
Edited by Prof. GEORGE H. BLAKESLEE, of Clark University 
$2.00 net (postage, 20 cents) 


The WINNING of IMMORTALITY 


A study of the future life in the light of religion and reason. 
By FREDERIC PALMER 
Author of “Studies in Theologic Definition” 


$1.00 net (postage, 10 cents) 


OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


FAITH AND HEALTH $1.00 net (postage, 10 cts.) 
By CHAS. R. BROWN, author of “The Young Man’s Affairs.” 


A NEW HEAVEN AND A NEW EARTH $1.25 net (postage, 15 cts.) 
By CHAS. BRODIE PATTERSON, author of “‘The Will to be Well.” 


THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR IN THE NEW AGE $1.00 net 
By ALBERT J. LYMAN, author of ‘‘ Preaching in the New Age.” 


DO IT TO A FINISH 30 cts. net (postage, 5 cts.) 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN, Editor of ‘* Success.’’ 


THE FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE (3 New Volumes) 
PERICLES CYMBELINE TROYLUS AND CRESSIDA 


Edited by CHARLOTTE PORTER and H. A. CLARKE 
Cloth, 75 cts. each. Leather, $1.00 


THOS. Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK | 


10 When writing to advertisers. please mention The Book News Monthly 





SPRING FICTION 


DEMETRA and KENNETH BROWN’S 


The Duke’s Price 


An international novel, having an unusual Duke, 

the usual women, a mystery, and—Stephana. It 

gives for the first time an honest picture of both 

sides of the question, and is in addition a love 

story of deep interest. Illustrated in color by 

A. G. LEARNED. : 
FROM ‘THE DUKES 


$1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.32 PRICE” 


An Army Mule 


By CHARLES MINER THOMPSON 


A highly diverting tale of what happens to one Job Bixby on the day set for his wedding, and the 
surprising ~~ a that take place from an innocent trick played by two mischievous boys. 
Illustrated by F. R. Grucer. J6mo. $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.08. 


The Godparents 
By GRACE SARTWELL MASON 


FROM “AN ARMY MULR”’ 


A unique and charming 


How a young woman just story, with that happy 


about to sail for Europe is 
hurried from the steamer 
by a strange young man 
and, chaperoned only by 
her maid, camps out in the 
mountains of Pennsylvania 
for three idyllic weeks to 
save a young boy from 
designing persons. 


mingling of humor and 
romance, unusual incident 
and engaging characters, 
that made ‘*‘ Our Lady of 
the Beeches’’ and ‘‘ The 
Pines of Lory *’ so popular. 
Illustrated by F. Vaux 
Witson. 72mo. $1.10 net. 
Postpaid, $1.19. 


FROM ‘THE GODPARENTS ”’ 


MARY HALLOCK FOOTE’S 
The Royal Americans 


A delightful historical romance of Revolutionary days, in 
which some fine delineations of Ethan Allen and the famous 
Schuyler family are given. The tale has a human reality 
seldom found in books of this type. 


72mo. $1.25 net. Postpatd. $1.38 


ALICE BROWN’S 
Country Neighbors 


Lovers of Miss Brown's stories of New England life will find 
this new collection written in the same delightful vein. A 
few of the titles are: “‘ The Play House,’’ ** Saturday Night,”’ 
“The Auction,’ “The Challenge,”’ “Gardener Jim,”’ and 
** The Masquerade.”’ 


12mo. $1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.30 


The Professional Aunt 
By MARY C. E. WEMYSS 


Whoever likes to read of the ways of chil- 
dren, and enjoys a good love story, will 
welcome this delightful book. ‘‘Aunt 


Woggles"’ 


is a charming young woman, 


and her experiences are of the kind that win 


the reader at once. 


l6mo. $1.00 net. 


Postpaid, $1.10 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON AND 


NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly, 















TO BE PUBLISHED APRIL FIRST 


THE LITTLE KNIGHT OF THE X BAR B 


. By MARY K. MAULE 


THE LITTLE KNIGHT OF | | Illustrated by MAYNARD DIXON. $1.50 
THE X BAR B 











This is, as its name suggests, a novel of ranch life, but wholly 
| different from any others of its kind. The author is a Western 
woman who knows her ground thoroughly. Her descriptions of 
the ranch and the prairie country are photographic in their reality, 

and her dialect and characters are those of real people, not stage 
settings. The story is so much out of the ordinary that hard 
must be the heart it cannot touch, and dull the mind it cannot 
interest. 


THE ARGH-SATIRIST 


By FRANCES DE WOLFE FENWICK 
Frontispiece in Color by CHARLES COPELAND. Color Wrapper. $1.50 





A striking novel, with its scene laid in Montreal, but its truths belonging to society 
wherever found. It is filled with quaint humor and contains on many a page more 
ungent epigrams than are to be found in the entire length of the average novel. 
“Clever, witty, brilliant and sparkling—but possessed of many devils of malice and 
mischievousness.’’ This quotation from Kipling, which heads one of the chapters, may 
fitly be cited as a description of the entire book. 


A SEARCH AFTER ULTIMATE TRUTH 


The Divine Perfection Inherent in Man and in All Creation 


By AARON MARTIN CRANE 


Author of “ Right and Wrong Thinking and Their Results” 
12mo, Cloth, Gilt Top. Net, $1.50. Postpaid, $1.60 





The thousands of readers of that great book, “‘ Right and Wrong Thinking,’’ need 
no introduction to Mr. Crane, whose new book is exactly what its title states, although 
a critic of high rank who reviewed the work in manuscript declared that it was xoZ/a 
search for truth, but its discovery. 

The book draws from all sources, is thoroughly reverential, and is permeated 
throughout by sound reasoning and unflinching logic. It is a veritable guide to the 
science of life and living. 





AT ALL BOOK STORES SEND FOR FREE COMPLETE CATALOG 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., Boston 


2 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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GOIGS | 200K ADVERTISEMENTS CEN 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF LUTHER TRANT 


Not only 
something 
new, but the 
very newest 
—and last— 
thing in de- 
tective fiction 
—a detective 
who is a psy- 
chologist and 
catches crim- 
inals, not by 
the marks of 
crime on 
things, but 
by the marks 
of crime on 
the minds of 
men. The 
detective fic- 
tion of the 
past had noth- 
ing like it, 
and it blazes 
the trail and 
sets the pace 
for the detect- 
ive fiction of 
the future. 


A CYCLE OF SUNSETS 
By Mabel Loomis Todd 


A unique 
book, the well 
beloved au- 
thor of which 
needs no in- 
troduction. A 
sympathetic 
study of the 
resplendent 
sunsets that 
have so glad- 
dened her 
own life. For 
Easter and 
Xmas giving. 


By Edwin Balmer and William MacHarg 
Illustrated in tint by William Oberhardt. 


THE SEVENTH NOON 
By Frederick Orin Bartlett 


Illustrated by Edmund Frederick, the frontispiece in color. 


The story of 
The Seventh 
Noon, the scene 
of which is laid 
in New York, is 
a manly man's 
revolt against his 
humdrum daily 
existence, and his 
determination to 
know, for one 
week at least, 
what it really 
means to live as 
he would like to 
live. 


“The reader 
glues his eyes to 
the rapidly turned 
pages and halts 
not for food or 
sleeping.’’ —Chz- 
cago Record- 
Herald. 


Epoch- 
Making 


$1.50 Detective 


The Book 
That Has 
Set the 
Country 
Talking 


Third Edition Nearly Read» 


$1.50 


THE SCAR aa novel of the New South A 


The most 
brilliant nov- 
el of the 
South that 
has yet ap- 
peared—‘‘the 
drama ofa 
country.” 

“This au- 
thor writes 
with power 
and interest 
of vital mat- 
ters,” says 
Mr. Roose- 
velt in the 
Outlook. 


Very Im- 
portant 
Novel 


By Warrington Dawson 
$1.50 


HAPPY HAWKINS 


By Robert Alexander Wason 
Illustrated. $1.50 


TRESPASS 


By Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
$1.25 net; postage, 12 cents 


g The accomplished work of a great English novelist. 
“* Masterly,”” says the Outlook, 


Fourth 
Edition 
Selling 


The buoy- 
ant, rollick- 
ing story of a 
great Ameri- 
can that soon- 
er or later 
every Ameri- 
can will read. 


$1.20 net; postage, 12 cents 


ANTI-PRAGMATISM 


A_ remark- 
able discus- 
sion of Amer- 
ican life by a 
keen observer 


Small, Maynard 
« Company 


PUBLISHERS 


BOS 


TON 


By Professor Albert Schinz 


Every 
Thoughtful 


$1.50 net ; postage, 12 cents American 


SELF HELP and SELF CURE 


Elizabeth Wilder and Edith Mendall Taylor 


A distinctly 
usable primer 
of psycho- 
therapy. It 
sets forth all 
thatthereader 
needs in lead- 
ing up to the 
m ore elabo- 
rate and in- 
volved works 
on the subject 
and is in the 
true sense ‘‘a 
primer of psy- 
chotherapy."’ 


By Indispen- 
sable 
75 cents net; postage, 10 cents 


WOODLAND PATHS 
By Winthrop Packard 


Lllustrated. $1.20 net; postage, 10 cents 


‘* Simply 
Delight- 
ful’’ 


A spring 
volume of 
Nature essays 
by the author 
of the famous 
““Wild Pas- 
tures."’ 


In Preparing for Europe Remember 


The Practical Guide 


Series 


Send for Circular 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





ENXENE, BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS _ || 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Book 


VEGETABLE COOKERY 
MEAT SUBSTITUTES 


is the book for every housewife to go by now. Are 
you concerned about the high price of meats? Well, 
then, cut them out, or use them moderately. Here 
is your helper—this book of Mrs. Rorer’s. 

She exploits many very palatable, wholesome and appetizing 
dishes, that make one indifferent to the use of meat. She has 
brought under this head many methods of using the ordinary 
everyday foods of the table, but oh how they are transformed 
into an endless variety of tempting recipes. 


Then, too, the way in which the entire subject of Vegetable Cookery 
is gone over should appeal to every housewife, for it opens up new ways 
of cooking, preparing and serving vegetables, and introduces seldom-used 
vegetables to your attention in a most attractive manner. Of course, there’s 
an abundance of Mrs. Rorer’s very best recipes, done in her own inimitable 
way, ones that you can rely on. The book does not stop here, but goes 
farther, taking up Salads, Sandwiches, Desserts, Daily Menus and other 
important subjects. Oh yes, it is a great book, and once seen it will appeal 
to every housewife interested in her home and pocket book. 


Bound in Cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.62 
Don’t guess—go by Mrs. Rorer 


Mrs. Rorer’s Many Ways for Cooking Eggs 
Bound in Cloth, 35 cents; by mail, 38 cents 


Mrs. Rorer’s My Best 250 Recipes 
Bound in Cloth, 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Salads Bound in Cloth, 50 cents 
Mrs. Rorer’s Made Over Dishes Bound in Cloth, 50 cents 
Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book Bound in washable cloth, $2.00; by mail, $2.20 


At all bookstores or department stores, or write the publishers 


Arnold & Company, 420 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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COBIEYEB)|_ BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 





A DISCIPLE of CHANCE 


By SARA DEAN, Author of “Travers” 


One man’s life against another man’s fortune. These were the 
stakes of a wager made after a night of gaming at White’s Choco- 
late House in old London. The consequences proved very excit- 
ing to the brilliant and reckless young Earl against whom the 
conspiracy was made. What profits it to win the mistress of 
your heart if you must lose your life? It is a rapid story of 
swords, love and fortune. Cloth, /2mo, 87.50 postpaid. 


THE 


CAB No. 44 LIVING MUMMY 


Ingenious Detective Story 
A Mystery Story of Modern Egypt 


By AMBROSE PRATT 


“This book,’’ says the Brooklyn Stana- 
ard Union, “‘incontestably wins the prize 

‘‘Amazing mystery . , impossible for able and unsurpassable invention. The 
to put the book down until the puzzle has story is worth reading if for nothing else 
been straightened out,’’ writes the New because nobody will ever be able to beat 
York Tribune. So many readers have it.’” It is a novel of mystery, love, and 
thought so that five editions were hate, and presents the vivid charm 


necessary within a month of pub- of modern Egypt and London. 
lication. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 post- Color illustrations by Louis Fancher, 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid. 


By R. F. FOSTER 


Author of * Auction Bridge,”’ 
** Foster's Complete Hoyle,” etc. 








The ENCHANTED The XXth CENTURY 
ISLAND . SCIENCE SERIES 


And Other Poems 
—_ ' Compact, simple books by 
By ALFRED NOYES great authorities, treating clear- 
z 2 il ly the latest knowledge in 
Author of “ Drake,” etc. ALFRED NOYES various — scientific subjects. 


; . ) gh si 
, . are = Vach Clo 12mo, 50 cents net; postpaid S5b6c. 
Praised highly by Kipling and Swinburne, Each Cloth, pie oe 


and called by both Edmund Gosse and 

Theodore Watts-Dunton the greatest living TELEPATHIC HALLUCINATIONS 

English poet, Mr. Noyes now gives us a The New View of Ghosts 

volume of mature genius, full of melody, —Frank Podmore, M.A. 
color, and inspired thought. The book RACES OF MAN 

contains rollicking ballads, light _ lyrics, Aad thete Diststnetion 

longer odes and simple and powerful songs, —A, C. Haddon, Sc. D., F.R.S. 

yet in all the versatile product we see the 

same virility, the same love of wholesome , ies es tton “C0. 
beauty. Mr. Noyes is a poet of enchant- iio rant eCabe eee hy ty — 
ment and enthusiasm and even his most For 2c stamp en- 
sombre work is in the major chords. C/ot/, PHYSIOLOGY pr, aoe oot Aneel 


Of the H ax ely 32-page ncurses circu- 
? Ss ie : 5 e Hum . lar of Spring Publications 
/ we, $7.2 ? net; postpaid $7. ID. Andrew Wilson, and Nature books. 

F.R.S.E. 


EVOLUTION F. A. STOKES 





Publishers - FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY - New York Appress 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








THE BIG TRIO 


TESS 


of the Storm Country 
By GRACE MILLER WHITE 


Here’s a book to read and then to read again— 
a story that at times is terrific in its brutality and almost 
repulsive, and yet is dazzling in its optimism and the love 
of man and woman and God. In Tess, Mrs. White has 
drawn the most original, unusual and lovable character in 
American fiction. 





Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated, $1.50 


The Lantern of Luck 


ity.-— By HUDSON DOUGLAS 


Hudson Douglas’ new novel continues a prime 
favorite everywhere. The public, the press and the trade 
all praise this rousing adventure yarn of manly men and 
pretty women, and a frolic and a fight. 





Says the New York Times: ‘‘If excitement or enter- 
tainment is what the reader wishes, there is no safer way 
of missing a train or letting the telephone ring unheeded 
than a perusal of this story.’’ 


Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated, $1.50 


A Woman’s Way 


By CHARLES SOMERVILLE 








Charles Somerville continues to appeal to his audience of 
i novel lovers in the same way that Grace George appeals to the 
AWOMANS _ lovers of the play. A WOMAN’S WAY is a hit with’jthe lover 
<* WAY: of fiction and the lover of the footlights. 


iL 





Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated, $1.50 





W. J. WATT & CO., Publishers) NEW YORK 








16 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Bock News Monthly. 
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A Delhghtful Love Story 


WHITE MAGIC 


By David Graham Phillips 


alicia Full-page illustrations 
& ¢ 
tn half-tone from paint- 


“ The Hungry Heart’’ 
ings by A. B. Wenzell. 


ae bad rT ” 
Old Wives for New . , 
: Cover inlay by Harrison 


» 


Generation,’’ ete. 


| The Second iS x : SAP Al) Fisher, in colors 
STA 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Phillips has struck a new note with all his old power. This story of the love 
of a wealthy girl for a poor artist gives the author an opportunity for that masterly 
handling of intense and dramatic situations which readers have learned to expect from 
Mr. Phillips. The new book is particularly noteworthy for the grace and charm of 
the love story. 


Ready Early in Apri 


The GREEN MOUSE 


By Robert W. Chambers 


te 
EN 


Author of Cover inlay and several 
“The Danger Mark” SIM IM IRIS TY full-page illustrations in 


‘i ; colors, and many pen-and- 
Special Messenger yD 


- en Saran ink drawings through the 
Tole,’’ ~ The Fighting 


text by Edmund Frederick 


TT A 
Chance,’’ ete 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


A novel founded on a most whimsically entertaining notion of a wireless machine 
that catches and brings into contact the psychic waves emanating from persons of 
opposite sex. One may imagine the delightfully absurd situations in the adventures 
of several pairs of lovers who fall under this influence, when described by such a master 
hand at comedy as is the author of ‘‘Iole’’ and ‘‘Some Ladies in Haste.” 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 29-35 W. 32d Street, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 











PUBLISHED 


Dr. W. T. HARRIS former U. S. Com. 
of EDUCATION. Prof. KITTREDGE 
and Prof. SHELDON of HAR- 
VARD. Pres. HADLEY of YALE. 
Mr. RUSSELL STURGIS. 
Prof. TODD of AMHERST. 
Prof. NICHOLS of CORNELL. 


2700 PAGES, every line of 
which has been revised and 


reset. (400 pages in excess 
of old International and yet 


BSTER'S 


NEW 
ERNATIONA 
INTE TIONARY L i 


WE 


|(_ BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS |RGGING 


is The Best Too Good 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 











DIVIDED PAGE : 
IMPORTANT WORDS ABOVE 
less important below 


SYNONYMS amore skillfully 
treated than in any other work. 


ENCYCLOPEDIC INFORMA- 
TION on thousands of Subjects. 


GAZETTEER and BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL DICTIONARY up to date. 
6000 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
each selected for the clear 
explication of the term 
’ treated. THE MECHANICAL 


EELS GOOLE ELODIE EEL GEOL IRE:. 


the new book is practically 400,000 Words and Phrases Defined. Work is a triumph of the 
the same size and weight.) Less ‘than half this number in the old International. bookmakers’ art. 





The NEW INTERNATIONAL contains more information of interest to more people than any other DICTIONARY. 
GET THE BEST in SCHOLARSHIP, CONVENIENCE, AUTHORITY, UTILITY. 


WRITE for Specimen Pages and see the new Divided-Page arrangement, Illustrations, Etc., and read what 
eminent authorities say of the NEW INTERNATIONAL. You will do us a favor to mention this magasine. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 


aS se GS RC eR oa 





THE MOSHER BOOKS 
CATALOGUE 


M* new descriptive Catalogue, printed in 

red and black throughout, old-style 
gray wrapper, eighty pages, octavo, will be 
mailed free to all book-lovers who apply for it. 
From year to year these Catalogues have been 
issued with the view of making known, as no 
other form of advertising could make known, 


the Mosher Books and what they represent in 


YOU 











WILL NEVER FORGET 

“MOURNING FOR LINCOLN” 

If you read the story as told by 
FRANK W. Z. BARRETT 
“Our you ng people should be 

urged to read this book.” 

J. W. Sayers, D. D. 
Chaplain, Dept. af Pa., G. A.R. 
- is by far the best 

publication I have seen in all 

the literature printed this 

centennial year.""— Russell H. 

Conwell, D.D. 

. . Should find hearty 
support inall the public schools 
throughout the land.’’—Fyank 
H. Vizetelly, F.S. A., Literary 
Digest. 

Printed on fine paper, uncut edge. Red cloth. 
Price, net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.10 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





ANTONY AND HERO 


SIMMIE’ 


AND SHORT STORIES 


up-to-date bookcraft. If your dealer does not 


keep them, there’sa reason! Many of the best 
dealers do keep them. My Catalogue explains 
them. 


SHALL I SEND IT TO YOU? 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 





I was ever known for and proud of my strength, 
And age made that youthful pride a serious 
Ambition until I became an athlete. 

A man’s life is modeled out in youth 

By an unseen power, and as he dies 

So was it destined. 


A book of verses by a new author, who 
shows some inspiration but a not too sure grasp 
on the techniques of poetry. 

The Book News Monthly 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher, 132 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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PUTNAM’S SPRING BOOKS 


TENT LIFE IN SIBERIA 


A New Account of an Old Undertaking. 


Adventures Among the Koraks and 


Other Tribes in Kamchatka and Northern Asia 
By GEORGE KENNAN 
Author of ‘Siberia and the Exile System,’’ etc. 
8vo. With 32 Full-page Illustrations and 2 Maps. $2.50 net 


This is a revised and much enlarged edition of Mr. Kennan’s well-known book, which has been in 
steady demand for nearly forty years. The illustrations are partly from paintings by the late 
George A. Frost, who was Mr. Kennan’s companion on two Siberian expeditions, and partly 


from photographs. 


Recreations of a Sportsman on 


the Pacific Coast 


By CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 


Author of * Life in the Open,” etc. 

8v0. With 80 Full-page Illustrations. $2.00 net 
Mr. Holder has fished in the deep sea of the Pacific 
and in the mountain streams that are hidden away 
in the high Sierras and Cascades, protected from the 
rude intrusions of the crowd and accessible only to 
the seasoned mountaineer. The tussles he has had 
with game fish, retold in the dramaticstyle of which 
Mr. Holder is the master, will thrill the most phleg- 
matic reader. 


The River and I 
By JOHN G. NEIHARDT 
8v0. Fully Illustrated 


Under this rather unusual title, John G. Neihardt, 
the Nebraska poet, tells the story of his descent of 
the Missouri in quest of exercise, adventure and 
impressions. That he got all he bargained for, and 
perhaps a little more, is not to be wondered at. 
Being a poet as well asa man of action, the adven- 
turer had an experience which his temperament 
and tastes qualified him toenjoy to the full—and 
his recital makes as thrilling a narrative as one is 
apt to find. 


New fiction 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN 


The House of 
the Whispering Pines 


‘As good as The Leavenworth Case.’’—N. Y. Globe. 
“From a legal point of view it is better than Zhe 
Leavenworth Case, «nd from a dramatic point of 


view tar surpasses Hand and Ring.” 
= Chicago Record-Herald. 


With Frontispiece by A. I. Keller. $1.50 
By CYNTHIA STOCKLEY 


Poppy 


The Story of a South African Girl 

In its earlier chapters this story is reminiscent of 
Olive Schreiner's Story of an African Farm, but its 
range is far greater and its touch lighter. 

The author is an artist; she sets before us a strong 
personality, strongly influenced for good and bad 
by its environment, and she has stopped at nothing 
to make her picture live. 


With Frontispiece. $1.35 net 
By HELEN HUNTINGTON 


An Apprentice to Truth 


The qualities of style that made Mrs. Huntington's 
first novel notable serve in the present book as the 
vehicle of a more elaborated story and ofa psycho- 
logical study, which, if not more profound, is more 
dramatic than that of Zhe Sovereign Good. The 
Stirring analysis of a soul is presented with chai m- 
ing humor and with unfailing grace. 


$1.50 


By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY 


The Rosary 


An ideal love story—one that justifies the publish- 
ing business, refreshes the heart of the reviewer, 
and strengthens faith in the outcome cf the great 
experiment of putting humanity on earth. The 
Rosary is a rare book, a source of genuine delight.” 
— Syracuse Post-Standard. 


$1.35 net 


By ASHTON HILLIERS 


The Master Girl 


A vivid picture of prehistoric times, when the wife- 
hunter prowled around the cave of the savage 
woman he intended to appropriate. Into this life 
of hard necessity, of physical conflict, of constant 
peril and unceasing vigilance, is introduced a love 
affair between a savage man and a savage woman 
that presents a blending of tenderness and savagery 
typical of an age when love and hate were more 
deeply-rooted passions than they are to-day. 


By F. W. BAIN 


A Mine of Faults 


“A perfect love story of such beauty of spirit, of 
such freshness and grace of imagery, that it must 
take its place with the other things of art to serve 
permanently the high, poetic levels of human life.”’ 
—Washington Star. 


$1.25 net 


Send for New Illustrated G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS po pn 


Announcement Lists 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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IMPORTANT NEW FICTION 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


THE GIRL FROM 
HIS TOWN 


In this altogether charming and delightful love 
story Miss Van Vorst has taken the young man 
out of a Montana mining town and dropped him 
down unceremoniously in the midst of London's 
smart set. There he sees and hears and meets 
Letty Lane, the reigning comic opera success. 
It is she who is The Girl from His Town. 

A clever and dashing story that leaves the 
reader happy and satisfied. It will add to Miss 
Van Vorst’s already brilliant reputation and win 
for her thousands on thousands of new readers. 



































Pictures by F. Graham Cootes and 
Paul Meylan. $1.50, postpaid 


A New Novel by OCTAVE THANET 
Author of ‘‘The Man of the Hour’? 


BY INHERITANCE 


A ripe, many sided, illuminative novel of Amer- 
ican life today, dealing with one of the most serious 
of our national problems. The book abounds in 
rich humor, and the incidents stir with their reality 
and intensity. A big book, worthy of the author, 
worthy of America. 

Pictures by Franklin Booth and 
Thomas Fogarty. $1.50, postpaid 


The BEST SELLING BOOK in AMERICA 


By HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES 


P oF “4 ,’ ‘ ¢ 4 
Author of ‘Satan Sanderson,’’ ‘‘Hearts = 
Courageous,’ etc. oe 


THE KINGDOM OF 
SLENDER SWORDS 


Drawn by 





“To the most important theme that she has yet ¥ 
undertaken, Hallie Erminie Rives has brought a a PAUL MEYLAN 
brimming, infectious enthusiasm, and easily the best % b 
workmanship that she has ever commanded.” r 
—The Brooklyn Citizen. s The Girl from 
An absorbing plot with exceedingly picturesque His Town” 


setting.” —The Chicago Tribune. 


“Well told and readable.” 


—The Milwaukee Journal. 
Pictures by A. B. Wenzell. $1.50, postpaid 
ES SSS [tessa en ST RE LL 


34 Union Squ “ 9 &11 Washington St. 
NEW YORK CITY THE BOBBS MERRILL COMPANY INDIANAPOLIS 
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THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO.’S SPRING BOOKS 


FICTION 
The Top of the Morning 
By JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 
Author of ** DR. ELLEN” and “*OPEN HOUSE” 
With frontispiece in color. 12mo, $1.50 


‘** Has a buoyancy of atmosphere that makes it pleasant reading."’"—New York Tribune. 

** A story that is as ideal as though placed on another planet.’’—.San Francisco Chronicle. 
‘The general cheeriness of spirit found within its covers.’’"—Raltimore Sun. 

“ A jolly story, full of brightness and enthusiasm.’'—Arooklyn Citizen. 


Gwenda 
By MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY 
Author of “ DIMBIE AND I,” “HILARY ON HER OWN,” “ HAZEL OF HEATHERLAND " 
12mo, 350 pages. With frontispiece. $1.50 


A story of two loves—one that failed, followed by one that succeeded. A book that flashes with wit, and touches 
the feelings with the tenderest sentiment, and holds the reader’s interest with the grip of a vital story. 


The Owls of St. Ursula’s 
By JANE BREWSTER REID 
12mo, 250 pages. With 4 illustrations. $1.25 


The pranks and escapades of four girls at boarding school give the matter for this story. But it istold with a 
spirit and dash—a vivid realization of the time, the place, and the persons, and a delicate sentiment that suggests 
an autobiographic basis for the narrative. A book that girls will rave over. 


TRAVEL 
Camp and Camino in Lower California 
By ARTHUR WALBRIDGE NORTH 


Author of ‘THE MOTHER OF CALIFORNIA” 
8vo, about 350 pages. With 32 illustrations. $3.00 net 


A book of adventure and exploration in a region which lies almost unknown at our verydoors. Lower California 
has a long and fascinating history. Upon this region Mr. North is probably the greatest living authority, and 
the book contains not only fascinating records of adventure, but no less valuable records of scientific exploration 


and description. 


. . .* 
A Guide to Great Cities—Northwestern Europe 
By ESTHER SINGLETON 
12mo, 350 pages. With 12 illustrations. $1.25 net 


Such a book as will place children and untraveled visitors in touch with the ten famous cities it describes. 


BIOGRAPHY ‘ 


7 7 7 ‘ ° 
A Guide to American Biography—* Men of Mind” 
By BURTON FE. STEVENSON 
12mo, 388 pages. With 16 illustrations. $1.25 net 


An inspiring record of the achievements of men of mind in American history. Prepared for young people. 


A Stepson of Fortune 
By HENRY MURRAY 
8v0, about 350 pages. With frontispiece. $2.75 net 


Refreshing for its candor, vigor of expression, range of experience, and portraits of noted men. 


VERSE 


In Praise of Gardens 
Compiled by TEMPLE SCOTT 
Author of ‘THE PLEASURE OF READING” and Editor of “SWIFT” 
16mo, about 250 pages. With frontispiece, decorations, etc. $1.25 net 


The first collection in English of garden poems, covering in its range the whole field of English poetry. 


. 
Odes on the Generations of Man 
By HARTLEY BURR ALEXANDER 
Author of “‘POETRY AND THE INDIVIDUAL,” “THE MID-EARTH LIFE," etc. 


A notable book of poems. 


LITERATURE 


$1.00 net 


Women as Letter Writers 


Edited by ADA M. INGPEN 
In foolscap, 8vo, cloth, gilt top. With 9 portraits. $1.25 net 


The best letters written in English by women, from the sixteenth century to our own day. 
Portrait Catalogue in preparation. Sent on request. 
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MARK TWAIN'S 
WORKS 


at ONE-HALF former price 





It has been Mark Twain’s ambition 
to have his books in every American 
home, and he has made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, which brings about 


this remarkable situation—for the 
first time in the history of publish- 
ing, copyrighted books are sold at 
the price of non-copyrighted books. 





AUTHOR'S NATIONAL EDITION 


25 Beautiful Volumes 


Mark Twain is the youngest man of his day. All his books are im- 
bued with his spirit—thev are new books; to own them is always to have 
new books, a fountain of youth. ‘They never age because humor, kindliness, 
and truth never grow old. They are books for young people of all ages. 


Special Features of this Edition 


Mark Twain himself has written a preface to the edition. Brander Matthews 
has written the biographical criticism of Mark Twain and his work. There 
are portraits of the author from photographs and paintings taken at periods 
~~ the different books were in process of writing. This — edition 
includes his later collected writings such as “A Dog’s Tale,” ‘ Eve's 

WN Diary,” ete. 
HARPER & XQ There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Brown, Frost, 
regen Magara Bearp, DiELMAN, SMEDLEY, THULSTRUP, CLINEDINST, 

7 


Franklin Square ‘ ‘ : 
New York City Mora, WeELpon, KemsBiE, GILBERT, Du Monp, MerriLt, 


Please send me for exami- OPpPER. 
nation, carriage free, a set of aie . P " 7 
MARK TWAIN’S WORKS, YY The binding is a_ beautiful dark-red vellum 
Author’s National Edition, ‘ 


blue title labels stamped in 


twenty-five volumes, cloth binding. Itis a cloth, with 
ot 


inderstood I may retain the set for five days, | | TI | k Bie Si : 1 } ° J 
ind at the expiration of that time, if I do n gold, 1e DOOKS are printec on white = an- 
care tor the books, 1 will return them at your ° ‘ ss z s oe a a - : a0 a 8 9 
cumin, ivi clase teehee, ee eee tique wove paper, especially made for this 


a month until the full price, $25.00, has been paid. WN edition. 
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4 Che of volume is 5x7} 


size each 
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SAMUEL THE SEEKER A Novel 


By UPTON SINCLAIR, Author of “ The Jungle,” ‘“ Money Changers,” etc. 


Mr. Sinclair in this book has abandoned the field of muck-raking, although it embodies his 
theories of the relation between capital and labor. 

As a novel, it is a very thrilling story of a young man carried away with his enthusiasm 
for the laboring classes. Cloth, 12me. $1.50 


THE CANVAS DOOR By MARY FARLEY SANBORN 
With Frontispiece in Color by H. Richard Boehm 

First, last and throughout a love story, sweet and wholesome. Fantastic in its conception of 

the reincarnation theme, it is nevertheless so exquisite in style, so subtly clever in:execution, as to 

carry a certain conviction, while the characterization of Allegra—beautiful, whimsically feminine 

and altogether charming Allegra—strikes a keynote in a new season’s fiction. Cloth, i2mo. $1.50 


THE GIRL WHO EARNS HER OWN LIVING 


By ANNE STEESE RICHARDSON 
Illustrated with Numerous Photographs 


The summing up of numerous articles and a correspondence with thousands of girls during the 
author’s associate editorship of the Woman’s Home Companion. 

The first half of the book discusses practically such occupations as Dressmaking, Stenography, 
Millinery, Bookkeeping, Manicuring, Teaching, Design, Factory Work, Librarianship and Sales- 
manship; the second half discusses such vital general topics as the pleasures of a business girl, 
loyalty to one’s employer, health and one’s work, the dress of the business girl, office routine, etc. 

Cloth, I2mo. $1.00 net. 


MY QUEST OF THE ARAB HORSE By HOMER DAVENPORT 


Homer Davenport, the cartoonist, has one hobby, his Arabian horses. A special 7vade from 
the Sultan allowing him to export from Turkey nineteen pure-blooded Arabs, he traveled into the 
heart of the desert, won the friendship of the ** Sheik of Sheiks,” was made a blood-brother to the 
tribe, and through this fellowship secured a score of the best horses of the Arabian stock. Illustrated 


with some fifty pictures taken by the Davenport party and numerous cartoons by the author. 
Cloth, 8vo. $2.00 net 


THE DELINEATOR’S PRIZE $3000 HOUSES 


Several thousand dollars and much labor were spent to get together the plans in this book, 
many of the most prominent architects inthe country competing. The result is a revelation to those 
who think utility and beauty inconsistent with moderate cost. 

This beautifully printed book gives complete plans, perspectives and detailed directions for 
building, landscaping and furnishing, and careful estimates of cost. The $3,000 limit of price is 
a popular one; and these plans combine the best practical thought with thoroughly artistic designs. 

Cloth, extra, 4to. $1.00 net 


BIBLE RIMES FOR THE NOT TOO YOUNG 
By CLARE BEECHER KUMMER 


Full-page Illustrations in Two Colors by Oliver Herford 


A joint production, best characterized by one word—clever. Both verse and pictures are at 
once a parody and a satire—in short, humor with a tang. Cloth, square 12mo. 75c net 
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B. W. DODGE & COMPANY 


CELT and SAXON acini aes NOVEL 


By GEORGE MEREDITH 


Is now running in os The Forum ” 
THE NEW MACCHIAVELLI By #. c. wets 


STARTS IN THE MAY NUMBER 


Other Contributors are John Galsworthy, William Archer, Edwin Markham, 
Richard Le Gallienne, etc., etc. 


25c¢ a Copy. $2.00 a Year. After June Ist, $2.50 a Year. UNTIL MAY Ist, 3 MONTHS’ TRIAL for 50c 


THE FORUM =: 45 East Forty-second Street : NEW YORK CITY 
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Mary C. E. Wemyss 
RS. MARY C. E. WEMYSS, 


who first becomes known 
to the American public 
through her novel The 
Professional Aunt, just 
published by the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, is-an Englishwoman with a most 
interesting personality. She comes of a 
Danish family, the Lutyens, and many of 
her ancestors have served in the English 
army. Her father was a soldier, and 
when a young man, serving in Canada, 
was Master of the Montreal Hounds. 
After the Crimea he retired and became a 
painter, and was an intimate friend of 
Sir Edwin Landseer. He is now eighty- 
one years old and still rides to hounds. 

“I always thought that David Harum, 
in describing Polly’s feelings after her 
visit to the theater, had said the last word 
on shyness,” Mrs. Wemyss was induced 
to say; “but I doubt whether she felt as 
embarrassed as I do on being asked to 
speak about myself! I have certainly 
often talked about myself—one had to in 
a large family—but, as we all talked at 
the same time, I never felt conspicuous, as 
Ido now. There were nine boys before I 
was born. There were fourteen of us 
altogether, eleven boys and three girls. 
Eight boys and three girls lived to grow 
up. We were, I believe, considered very 
original children, when it was not so 
fashionable for children to be original as 
it is now. We were never told that chil- 
dren must be seen and not heard. We 





had the happiest life imaginable, and we 
had the ordinary sins to fight against, but 
no extra ones were made to make our 
lives difficult. The most wonderful thing 
in our lives has been our mother’s influ- 
ence. Half the year we spent in London, 


Mary C. E. Wemyss 
Author of The Phofessional Aunt 


the other half in the country. Our nurse, 
who has been with my father and mother 
fifty-six years, still lives with them. She 
is devotedly loved by us all, as you may 
imagine. 
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“As boys and girls we had a family mag- 
azine, of which I was the editor. A hole 
was made in my bedroom door, through 
which the contributions were dropped. 
The first thing I did was to have a writ- 
ing table made by the village carpenter. 
He did not realize the already existing 
difficulties of an editor’s life, and added 
to them by making a different lock to each 
drawer, so I had nine keys. My earliest 
literary effort was my diary, written when 
I was six years old. It consists, day by 
day, of ‘I rede the Bible to-day. I was 
not good at my lessons to-day.’ ‘I rede 
the Bible to-day. I was not good at my 
lessons to-day; but I will be better to- 
morrow.’ ‘Now I am sorry to say I was 
the same.’ At the same age I wrote a 
summary of what I wished my character 
to be. This was my ideal: ‘Sweet, love- 
ing, giveing up, merry, clever, tidy, obe- 
dient, gentle, mild, one bad, humble, re- 
membering all things, thoughtful, free to 
give.’ I have since found one bad quality 





The Late Governor John A. Johnson 
From The Life of Governor Johnsen 


is not a sufficient allowance. We always 
used to say ‘bar prayers’ before we began 
to play a game, principally because I was 
supposed to have more influence with the 
Power above, and consequently it wasn't 
fair. We knelt on cane-seated chairs 
when we said our prayers, and then the 
one who said the longest prayers had the 
deepest marks.” 

Mrs. Wemyss is the wife of Captain 
George Wemyss, who was formerly on 





H. H. Jessup 
Author of Fifty-Three Years in Syria 


the Headquarters Staff of the British 
Army, in the Intelligence Division of the 
War Office, but has now retired from the 
army and gone into business. One of her 
brothers, W. E. Lutyens, won the mile 
race four years in succession for Cam- 
bridge against Oxford, and was in the 
Cambridge team which visited America to 
compete with Yale. 

Mrs. Wemyss has already had two 
books published in England, the first 
being a story for children, describing her 
own childhood and called All About All 
of Us. This appeared in 1901, and the 
next, also for children, was called Things 
We Thought Of, and was published in 


1903. 
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‘St. Elmo ” Dramatized 

St. Elmo, in dramatized form, seems to 
be having an undeniable success, espe- 
cially in Philadelphia. The melodramatic 
features in Mrs. Augusta Evans Wilson’s 
most widely read novel give room for 
spectacular acting, and the emotional 
quality gives life to a stage presentation. 
Personally, we cannot feel that St. Elmo 
is altogether desirable, either as novel or 
play—certainly not from an artistic stand- 
point—but the play lover who enjoys 
being wrought up to the point of tears 
by flagrant melodramatic devices finds 
much in St. Elmo that makes for satis- 
faction. 


Hardy is a Pocket Edition 

Harper & Brothers will bring out a 
complete pocket edition of Thomas 
Hardy’s works. The volumes will be 
printed on thin paper, with flexible bind- 
ings for the leather edition, while the 
other binding will be of cloth. Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles has already appeared, 
and this will be followed by The Return 
of the Native. 


A Joke on Mrs. Bacon 

Here is a story that is told at the ex- 
pense of Josephine Daskam Bacon. It 
concerns Mrs. Bacon as the author of 
The Biography of a Boy and Rose 
O’Neill, the artist-author who illustrated 
the book. Rose O’Neill is the wife of 
Harry Leon Wilson, the novelist and play- 
wright, and when it was decided to run 
The Biography of a Boy serially in 
“Harper’s Bazar,” the editor, Miss Eliz- 
abeth Jordan, said to Mrs. Bacon: “Of 
course, you will want Mrs. Wilson to do 
the pictures?” “No, indeed,” declared 
the author, vigorously shaking her head; 
“there is just one person who shall make 
those pictures, and that is Rose O’ Neill.” 
Whereupon Miss Jordan wisely smiled 
and cheerfully acquiesced. 


The Home of Will Carleton 

It is not often we hear of literary 
haunts in America being visited by 
Europeans. Therefore, a comment by an 
English tourist who hunted up Will 
Carleton’s birthplace is of particular 
interest. The Britisher writes: 


The Carleton homestead is in Michigan, near 
Hudson. I visited it, as a matter of peculiar 


interest: for Carleton’s poems are as well known 
in Great Britain as in America, and in evidence 
and quoted on all sorts of occasions. The 
homestead is now entirely destitute of Carle- 
tons: although Will, the last of his race, still 
owns and maintains the property. It is occu- 
pied by faithful caretakers who, with their an- 
cestors, have been there for a score and a half 
of years. The poet, I learned, is able to be there 
very seldom, as his residence in New York is 
nearly a thousand miles away. It seemed to be 
a great goal of pilgrimage—people coming there 
from all directions and from great distances— 
as they do to the Burns cottage at Ayr, the Scott 
residence at Abbotsford, and other haunts of 
distinguished men. The day before I was there, 
excursions had come from all directions, the 
New York express bound for Chicago halted in 
front of the house to let pilgrims off and on, an 
entire college of students came from their col- 
lege in a body, and the air was full of speeches, 
songs, and recitations. 


Mr. Gilson and an Explanation 

It was with some surprise—and a cer- 
tain regret—that the editor of THE Boox 
News MonrTu_y received from Mr. Roy 


Emily Calvin Blake 
Author of Engaged Girl Sketches 
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Rolfe Gilson the letter printed below. In 
response to this letter, Mrs. Charlotte 
Eaton, who prepared the interview with 
Mr. Gilson which appeared in THE Boox 
News Monruty for February, has given 
her view of the matter. The two letters 
together will probably clear up whatever 
misunderstanding may have arisen. 


February 10, 1910. 
To the Editor of THr Book News Monruty: 

In an interview published in your February 
number, I am quoted as saying that, in a letter 
to me, Mr. James Lane Allen had defined art as 
“a lie.” What I did say was that Mr. Allen had 
discussed with me the work of a French writer 
who had advocated that view of art. 

My surprising unreserve in the interview, es- 
pecially in regard to my New England neigh- 
bors, demands, I think, the explanation that, at 
the time, IT supposed I was conversing with a 
fellow-writer upon subjects of peculiar interest 
to us both, and without question of publicity. 
Afterward I denied a request for permission to 
publish the interview, but several months later, 
on being informed that it was to be used in 
connection with a review of The Wistful 
Years, I offered no further objection. I was 
unprepared, however, for the published essay, 
not only for its warm and very gratifying 





approval of my work, but for its narrative of 
personal matters in which I am likely to be mis- 
understood—in one instance, particularly, where 
I appear in the ungracious attitude of naming 
with appreciation only one of several Concord 
friends from whom I have enjoyed repeated 
kindnesses and with whom I have held memo- 
rable and delightful conversations. If I referred 
so exclusively to that one, it was because I was 
speaking at the time as a writer, and with spe- 
cial consideration of a congenial interest in lit- 
erature and art; and I did so, all unsuspecting 
that a carelessly phrased remark, not in itself 
explanatory, but perfectly understood at the 
time, would ever be publicly reproduced as a de- 
liberate and comprehensive judgment, involving 
indirectly all my Concord friends. In justice to 
them—to those neighbors who are exceptions to 
any general rule that my western temperament 
may have induced me to lay down, for myself, 
in regard to New England life—and in justice 
to my sincere friendship for them, I beg that 
you will give this letter the same publicity 
that you gave the interview. Sincerely yours, 


Roy Rotre GILson. 
358 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


* * * *” * * * * 


To the Editor of THe Book News MontTHiy: 
“Something startles me where I thought I 
was safest,” says Walt Whitman—and this is 


E. B. Dewing 


Author of a clever novel, Other People’s Houses 
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how I felt in reading Mr. Gilson’s letter, calied 
out by my appreciation of his work, published 
in the February issue. If the passage quoted 
from Mr. James Lane Allen’s letter that, “Art 
is a lie,” was a quotation from a French writer, 
the fact made no impression on me at the time; 
it seemed so thoroughly typical of Mr. Allen. 

Naturally, when one calls on the author of 
many delightful books, one goes in the literary 
spirit pure and simple, and it was in that spirit 
that I recorded the conversation with Mr. Gil- 
son, and had no bearing whatever on his per- 
sonal relationships with his other Concord 
friends. This is a thing that goes without say- 
ing and needs no explanation. 

Besides, it was apropos of the appearance of 
Mr. Allen’s new book, The Bride of the Mistle- 
toe, that the remark was made. I was three 
days in getting over the spiritual depression into 
which the reading of that book threw me, and 
this, as well as the recollection of a talk I had 
with Mr. Allen—in that same sylvan little town 
—some three summers before, that made the 
sentence seem so characteristic of him. 

I had approached Mr, Allen—in the flesh— 
very much in the same attitude of mind in 
which I approached Mr. Gilson himself; that is, 
one of adoration, almost, for the exquisite deli- 
cacy of his work. I had read The Kentucky 
Cardinal, Aftermath, The Choir Invisible, and 
the rest, with much benefit and pleasure, but 
during that ten-minute talk he had expressed 
to me forcibly an unbelief in all human nature. 
That, to say the least, surprised me. Is James 
Lane Allen embittered by the common experi- 
ence of life? I asked myself afterward ; and being 
unable to reconcile this with the author of these 
charming books, I contented myself by using 
Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s pet phrase when in a 
dilemma—“I wonder.” 

It: was before I had read The Bride of the 
Mistletoe that I talked with Mr. Gilson, and the 
sentence quoted, “Art is a lie,” made a mysteri- 
ous connection in my mind with those minutes 
of disillusion from which I suffered while talk- 
ing with Mr. Allen on the piazza at the Inn in 
Concord. Later, when I had read the book. 
which, as I said, threw me into a three days’ 
depression, from seeing everything sacred in 
family life pulled down and the primal mean- 
ings of every love token and every domestic 
custom exposed in all their primitive brutality. 

I think all those who have read the book will 
not require an explanation of the sentence used 
by Mr. Allen. 

CHARLOTTE EATON. 


‘* The Capitol ’’ 


The “Century Magazine” for March 
contained a poem by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe that is well worth quoting. The 
verses were written for the first public 
meeting of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters in Washington, Decem- 
ber, 1909, and were read on that occasion: 


Tue Capiroi 


Where shall our nation’s temple stand? 
Center of counsel and command; 


of Letters 





A Mecca of unfailing faith; 

A Zion of unwavering hope; 

A fortress that with grim assault 

And deadly stratagem may cope; 

A Rome that weaves no slavish bond, 
But wins allegiance firm and fond. 


Grace Livingston Hill Lutz 
Author of Phabe Deane 


I see the noble structure rise, 

The dome descending from the skies 
To lofty station, that the eye. 
And will of man may aim so high, 
While walls of hospitable space 

The people’s judgment-seat embrace. 
Here shall avail the argument 

Of just endeavor and intent; 


Mrs. Marah Ellis Ryan 
Author of The Flute of the Gods 
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Here shall the widow’s prayer be brought, 
The orphan’s sacred claim be sought; 
The heavenly sisterhood of art, 

Keeping unstained a nation’s heart; 

An altar for each honest creed, 

A court where each just cause may plead. 
A sentence of eternal lore, 

Uttered in whispers heretofore, 

But now with silver trump proclaimed 

To men and regions newly named, 

That right with right may fitly join, 

The weal of each for all combine; 

No need to snatch, no need to slay, 

For a republic’s holiday, 


The chief who gave our shrine his name 
Barred it thenceforth from evil fame. 
Upon his laureled tomb doth lie 

The pledge of immortality, 

For all his way was writ of Fate 

In holy footsteps consecrate. 


Where the sad spoils of warfare rest 
Nirvana sits, a solemn guest, 





John Stuart Thomson 
Author of The Chinese 





Safeguard of rule that may not cease, 
Sponsor of righteousness and peace. 


How shall we overmatch the past 

With merits, shaming each the last? 
Fast holding each illustrious theft 

Old Time has patterned in his weft, 
Losing no touch of hero song, 

Yielding no step of vanquished wrong, 
No conquering grace that marks the line 
Where human beauties grow divine. 


Let him who stands for service here 
With deeply reverent soul draw near, 
Intent from every season’s youth 

To pluck the new commissioned truth ; 
To lift the weight that most offends, 
The need that other needs transcends ; 
In distant prisons, sad and drear, 
‘The captive’s lonely heart to cheer, 
And in earth’s wildest wastes arouse 
The music of the Father’s house— 
Home for the homeless, priceless rest, 
Heaven’s seal of promise, dearest, best. 


William Edgar Geil 
Author of The Great Wall of China 
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Mark Twain 


Personal Impressions 


By Henry M. Alden 


Editor of ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine’’ 


HERE are no impressions of 

Mark Twain that are not 

personal. The world is full 

of them, as it is full of his 

memories, which he has gen- 

erously been communicating for nearly 

half a century ; so that those who attempt 

to give “personal recollections” of him 

must seem like gleaners in the field, he 

has himself well harvested. Nobody can 

tell anything about him better than he 

can tell it himself, nor half so well. There- 

fore, people have come to expect directly 

from him the record of his experiences 

and impressions, whether strange or 
familiar. 

It would be far from true to say of 
Mark Twain that he has always been 
writing his autobiography. No writer, 
not even Rabelais, has shown such 


powers of invention, and none has exer- 
cised them more effectively for universal 
entertainment. That means a kind of 
story telling which, whatever of spiritual 
significance may be involved, is outwardly 
projected, objective, wholly concrete in its 
presentment. Its object is entertainment 
—it may be more than that, but that at 
least it must be. This is the story teller’s 
art from the time of Cheops to our own, 
and Mark Twain is a consummate master 
of the art, as no modefn novelist is or 
can be. Yet all his stories are auto- 
biographical in a way, and his personality 
is involved in direct ratio with his per- 
sonal detachment. He may tell what he 
has experienced; he may narrate what 
has occurred within his observation only ; 
or he may pass beyond the scope of both 
experience and observation into the region 
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of speculation—to King Arthur’s Court, 
to the Garden of Eden, or to France in 
the time of Joan of Arc. Here are three 
degrees of personal detachment; but more 
of the author’s real personality is liber- 
ated in the field of observation than in 
that of experience, and still more of it 
in that of speculation. There is more of 
Mark Twain and of his art in The Man 


Who Corrupted Hadleyburg than there is 
in the Tom Sawyer stories or in Rough. 
ing It on the Mississippi. But they all 
have that detachment and clean projec- 
tion, that antique fashion of the story 
teller’s art, and the perfect illusion it is 
the business of that art to produce and 
maintain. which from the beginning have 
distinguished the Mastersof Entertainment. 





Mark Twain at Home 
Copyright 1909, by Paul Thompson 
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Of course. Mark is most acceptable to 
the great public when he appears in his 
own person. It is true that he first won 
popularity through his writings. That 
was due mainly to his imagination, which 
was first of all a vivid sensibility to the 
wonders of Nature and of the human 
mind—a sensibility abundantly fed in his 
childhood on the banks of the Mississippi, 
and, most varied in its diet during the 
subsequent years of his nomadic youth. 
It was tuned to.a high pitch—to a note of 
altitude and expansion such as Walt 
Whitman had caught in his first trip 
across. the continent. The note, which 
was not only one of grandeur but one of 
Argonautic adventure, affected Whitman, 
who was a poet, in one way, Bret Harte, 
who was a novelist, in another, and Mark 
Twain, who was at once a native-bora 
philosopher and story teller, in still an- 
other and far different way. He abided 
with this splendid Western note, as these 
others did not, made the most of its in- 
spiration in every way, in every degree of 
its variety, and rose to its full measure. 
Then, because he had imagination, he car- 
ried it an octave higher. When he had 
exhausted the Mississippi, the Amazon 
haunted his dreams. He saw nothing 
great or strange but that he imagined 
something greater and stranger—to the 
very limit of romantic surprise. His 
temperament added to his vast imagina- 
tive investment a quaint presentment, so 
that, while primarily a speculative philoso- 
pher, he was incidentally a humorist. 
Where Poe would have engendered terror, 
he created laughter. 

Now, a man who has written stories 
that inevitably provoke laughter and are 
of the kind that suggest direct speech— 
being wholly unliterary, however much 
they belong to literature—has_ given 
hostages to fortune and must personally 
appear when called for, whether he wishes 
to or not. But I am sure that Mark likes 
it—indeed, I should not envy the man 
who did not enjoy such immediate com- 
radeship with all classes of people. He 
seems all the more human because he not 
only enters into the spirit of the common 
festivity, but is inclined to meet his audi- 
ence more than half way, heightening the 
quaintness of his personal demeanor or 
costume to suit the quaintness of the 


whole affair. His peculiar intonation, 
which is not affected, but native to him, 
contributes very materially to the har- 
mony. He has, by virtue of the world’s 
wider acquaintance with him than with 
any other author, been given the freedom 
of the world, and he is pleased to have 
made so extensive an acquaintance with 
it, not excluding Oxford! Everything has 
helped on—and the press has done its full 
share—this dramatic projection of Mark 
Twain’s personality. There is only one 
other instance in literary history of such 
a projection. That was the case of Lord 
Byron. But how different! Any reader’s 
imagination will supply the contrast. 

One sees in Mark Twain’s case the 
evident compulsion, however genially com- 
plied with, of the openly dramatized 
personality. The thoughtful critic who 
knows what, at its best, that personality 
means for literature, in creations of eter- 
nal value, sees also the limitations put 
upon it by the popular demand, and no 
one knows better what these are than 
Mark Twain himself. His riper genius, 
with ever deepening insight into the 
human heart, long ago made a demand 
upon him contradictory to that inflexible 
popular dictate which holds the artist 
absolutely to his earliest traits, however 
accidental these may have been and how- 
ever inadequate to the expression of his 
mature purpose. When one has given 
to the world the priceless boon of laugh- 
ter, the world will willingly take from him 
only that-offering. That is the obvious 
sacrifice. There are others not so obvious, 
but more regrettable. We shall not fail 
for lack of seriousness. The most pitiful 
of all failures is the inadequate revelation 
of a wonderful personality. 

If Mark Twain were a professional 
humorist, himself limited to the condi- 
tions imposed by an indiscriminate and 
undiscriminating majority of his ad- 
mirers, it would not matter if he should 
follow the lines of least resistance and be 
carried anywhither by the crowd. But 
he has abundantly shown that kind of 
versatility which is not facile, but comes 
of reaction and seeks difficulty. Look at 
his story of Joan of Arc, behind which 
lay thirteen years of earnest, passionate 
study. There is no greater masterpiece 
in American literature. Read his essay 
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in appreciation of Mr. Howells. We have 
had no better criticism of the novelist’s 
art of expression than that. Al] thought- 
ful readers have caught the profound 
spiritual implications of some of his short 
stories, like The Man Who Corrupted 
Hadleyburg and Was It Heaven or Hell? 
All these show the finest lines of his art, 
of his humor, of his large but delicately 
sensitive personality. In how many ways 
he is haunted by psychical suggestion— 
as when, after describing the inerrant 
course laid by the sleeping pilot, he asks: 
“If sleep can veil such intuition, what 
might not death veil?” Telepathy is but 
one of his spiritual enchantments. 

Literature has lost much in not having 
had more of Mark Twain’s imaginative 
creations on this higher plane, where 
grotesque extravagances are displaced by 
spiritual pregnances of the largest sig- 
nificance and yielding the most wonderiul 
surprises. And he has been as one divided 
against himself between his better genius 
and that outward compulsion to which he 
has yielded so much because of his good 
nature and democratic companionability. 
Sometimes he has felt the sharpness of the 
penalty, when he would fain have made 
more of the comradeship of an audience, 
admitting it to an almost sacred confi- 
dence, and was, at the first broaching of 
it, prevented by an outburst of antici- 
pative laughter! 

But I recall a different case, when, at 
a dinner celebrating his birthday, though 
not on the exact date—only men being 
present, and all of them his personal 
friends—after having recounted. in his 
most humorous vein, many vivid and 
laughter-provoking early experiences of 
his in the West, he spoke of his approach- 
ing departure to Italy with his wife, in 
terms that clearly indicated his apprehen- 
sions as to her health, and his hopes 
of its restoration through the change of 
scene and climate, concluding with these 
words: “This is her birthday.” 

I thought then of this homely side of 
the man’s nature, of which the world at 
large knew scarcely anything; I thought 
of what he had suffered, in reverses of 


fortune, in private griefs and solicitudes, 
and how these sorrows had developed 
those sweeter traits of the man’s person- 
ality which bind all men more closely to 
him, and which should yield new graces 
and values to his imaginative work. 

Years before, I had seen him in his 
Hartford home. Up in his billiard-room, 
in the twilight, he chatted familiarly about 
his little ones—two of his girls were then 
quite young. The family circle was as 
yet unbroken. I do not know what 
storms may even then have been gather- 
ing, threatening material security, but | 
think those Hartford years must have 
been the happiest of Mark Twain’s life, 
All know what followed—bankruptcy, the 
brave struggle to pay all creditors in full, 
seventeen years of homelessness, the loss 
of all but one member of his family, and 
that one married, till, at the opening of 
the present year—his seventy-fifth—we 
behold him utterly alone, though closely 
pressed about by the whole world’s sym- 
pathy. 

One thing he has never lost, even in 
the most restless moments of his life—his 
love of children. Wherever I have seen 
him, where these little ones were, he has 
sought them out, as if finding in them 
a restful solace—a refuge from all 
worldly conceits and masks and even from 
the grandeurs of his own imagination. 
What delicate entertainment he offers 
them, subduing his naive grotesquery to 
meet their dainty imaginings, is their 
secret and his. His latest sketch—that 
of Marjorie Fleming—betrays something 
of it. 

Surely the last vintage of such a life 
must be the most exquisite. The Auto- 
biography is yet to be completed. From 
the glimpses hitherto published—such, for 
instance, as he has given of “Susy’s 
Diary”—we may hope for rare disclosures 
of the more intimate side of his nature: 
also for disclosures equally rare of his 
speculation concerning life and the world. 
For little Susy was right when she said of 
him: “He is as much of a philosopher 
(sic) as anything.” 
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Mark Twain 


HEN we read Mark Twain, 

we laugh, smile, are sur- 

prised, intensely interested, 

touched; and we call this 

man the prince of humor- 
ists—as undoubtedly he is—bdecause our 
predominant feeling is the sense of being 
royally amused. Humor is hard to define; 
it is not merely wit plus an appreciation 
of human foibles, nor “playful fancy’— 
whatever the dictionary may tell us. It is 
nothing like so simple as that. The trouble 
is that we are always prone to regard it 
as a single faculty, born in a man or 
acquired by him, when what we really 
mean by it is the united effect of many 
of his faculties upon us. That is why the 
quality eludes hard and fast definition, and 


the Humorist 
By Clarence H. Gaines 


why there are so many kinds of it. But 
if humor is all that cheers and invigorates, 
and entertains and dispels care—if it can 
make us sad without being depressed, and 
indignant without being bitter—if humor 
can do all this (as in its best estate it cer- 
tainly can), then we know what we mean 
when we say that Mark Twain is the 
greatest of humorists. That, doubtless, is 
what the world means, by so calling him, 
and, rightly understootl, the compliment 
is not so inadequate as at first blush it may 
appear. 

But if we take a narrow and supersti- 
tious view of humor, we shall never learn 
to understand Mark Twain. We shall 
never know how he, more than almost any 
other English-speaking man, has been able 
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Mark Twain the Humorist 


to “add to the gaiety of nations.” We 
have had humorists and humorists in this 
country of ours. But Max Adeler, Petro- 
leum V. Nasby, John Phenix, even 
Artemus Ward and Bill Nye, have become 
traditions. One quotes them, or misquotes 
them, but one does not often read them. 
Why could not these men do for us all 
that Mark Twain has done? It is an im- 
pertinent inquiry, and we may as well push 
it still further. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
was a humorist, and a very subtle and 
effective one too. Why could not Dr. 
Holmes do all that Mark Twain has done? 
It sounds like an insane question; yet we 
shall never be able to answer it so long as 
we are content with merely saying of eacli 
man that he was a humorist. Plainly, we 
must explain the humor by the man, and 
not the man by his humor. Dr. Holmes 
was an essayist—a man of wide ideas, 
much book-learning, keen observation ; he 
delivered his own message in his own way, 
and we love him for it. What we mean 
by his humor is largely the Oliver- 
Wendell-Holmes quality in everything he 
wrote. We can’t define it much more 
exactly, because it is too complicated— 
“Style is the man.” And it is the tre- 
mendous Mark-Twain quality in every- 
thing that Samuel I.. Clemens has written 
which gives it its immense hold upon the 
heart and the imagination. This may seem 
like reasoning in a circle, yet really it is 
not. It is merely to say that humor in its 
best and broadest sense is not a simple 
thing, but the complex effect of a man’s 
personality. Only, the peculiarity of the 
present case is that we might use “Mark- 
Twain” as a good, practical, working 
synonym for “humor” and “humorous” in 
their widest meaning without any notice- 
able lack of precision on propriety. 

The man himself, we know, hasn’t too 
much reverence for theories, so we must 
beware how we apply them to him. We 
shall do better if we take up, more or less 
casually, several of his books. Suppose 
the choice falls upon Huckleberry Finn. 
It is funny, certainly: there is more real, 
honest laughter in it, perhaps, than in any 
other book of equal length in the world. 
But that isn’t all. It is also one of the 
best stories we have ever read. It is, in 
fact, just what we mean by “a good story.” 
And yet—this is the strange part of it— 
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try aS we may, we cannot separate the 
humor from the quality that makes the 
story so extremely interesting. The two 
clements—if they are two—work together 
in perfect harmony. We turn, say, to 
The Prince and the Pauper, and there is 
humor in that too—plenty of it. But 
what strikes one principally is the fact 
that he is dealing with one of the most 
beautifully imagined and livingly real of 
historical novels. Just here we begin to 
ask ourselves how both stories could pos- 
sibly have been written by the same man. 
And yet it is even glaringly apparent that 
the Mark Twain of The Prince and the 
Pauper is the Mark Twain of Huckleberry 
Finn. Both these tales have the same un- 
quenchable Mark-Twain quality in them. 
So has the Personal Recollections of Joan 
of Arc—which makes one cry half the 
time; so have Pudd'nhead Wilson and 
The Gilded Age, and all the rest. What 
binds them all together is that deep-lying 
and characteristic quality which we some- 
what inadequately term “humor” because 
it delights us. If there were a word that 
meant humor and humanity and _ story- 
telling imagination all in one, that would 
be a good word to use in describing Mark 
Twain. But it is in vain that we try to 
analyze him. He defeats us by being so 
various in his activities, yet so entirely and 
serenely himself, whether he is writing of 
Life on the Mississippi or A Connecticut 
Yankee at King Arthur's Court. Appar- 
ently he uses the same power to make us 
laugh and to make us weep. 

That extraordinary tale, Tom Sawyer, 
Detective, is as Mark-Twain as any of 
them—which seems the more remarkable 
when we reflect that it is, first of all, a 
genuine detective story, and a highly im- 
probable and exciting detective story too. 
The plot is even excessively incredible, 
because, as the author tells us, it happens 
to be true. The story is funny (though 
it nearly touches upon tragedy), yet the 
amazing thing, after all, is the fact that 
this altogether unbelievable romance has 
an air of sober truth, a kind of homespun 
reality, about it that is utterly convincing. 
Here, perhaps. we come as close to one 
secret of Mark Twain’s power as we are 
ever likely to get: he uses humor to make 
things rea/, instead of employing it, as so 
many writers do, to make matters appear 
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more grotesquely improbable than they are 
by nature. This is not to say that he never 
does the other thing. On the contrary, 
no one is better skilled in the delicate art 
of piling up circumstantial falsifications 
to a precarious and outrageous height— 
the immortal story of the Old Ram in 
Roughing It at once suggests itself—but 
this is the author in his least serious mood. 
These fantasies do not weaken our faith. 
If Mark Twain should say that Tom 
Sawyer was carried up to heaven in a 
fiery charict, we should all believe him. 
Unquestionably he would make that some- 
what odd occurrence seem perfectly nat- 
ural. He would cause Tom Sawyer to 
act just as he would act in the circum- 
stances—and we should believe him.* 

Of course, there are other elements of 
his art which one may, as it were, isolate 
and describe. There is his perfect skill 
in what may be called the rhetoric of 
humor. By sheer adroitness in the 
arrangement of words and phrases he pro- 
duces the impression of entire naturalness 
and gets the utmost effect from his ideas. 
‘Like the best of extemporary speakers 
(which he is, among other things), he has 
constant regard for the psychology of his 
audience. One proof of this quality is the 
fact that every one of his books may be 
read aloud with increased pleasure: that 
is a hard test. Then, there is his consum- 
mate dexterity in arranging surprises, and, 
still more important, his mastery of the 
vernacular—the plain speech of untutored 
men, so much more subtle, so much harder 
to use with effect, than the grosser kinds 
of dialect. All these contribute to that 
delightful, humorous (or Mark-Twain) 
quality ; yet, of course, they quite fail to 
explain the man. Another might have 
them all, and yet not be Mark Twain. A 
deeper trait is implied in the fact that so 
much of his writing appeals equally to 
children and to grown-ups. We need not 
affirm that this is a characteristic of all 
great literature; but it is true at least of 





*In point of fact, do we not all feel the need 
of some sort of apotheosis for Tom Sawyer and 
Huck Finn? The story always leaves them at 
a point where we wish to know the sequel. Yet 
we never learn what became of them—surely no 
common fate. It seems likely that they are liv- 
ing in Never-Never Land with Peter Pan—but 
this is only conjecture. 


Homer and Chaucer and the Morte 
d’Arthur, and a few of the finest things 
we possess. 

It may be personal bias, but it seems to 
the present writer, at least, that Mark 
Twain’s latest story—his Captain Storm- 
field’s Visit to Heaven—is nearly the most 
perfect thing he has ever written: so much 
of him expressed in so short a space. His 
longer works represent his experience; 
this expresses a ripened character: it is a 
pure and potent draught of Mark Twain. 
I cannot pretend to analyze its composi- 
tion; but if it is lacking in the “body” of 
fact, it has an imaginative—yes, a spir- 
itual—quality which one scarcely finds 
elsewhere in the same degree, except, per- 
haps, in Eve’s Diary. I pass over the cir- 
cumstance that the tale is full of rollicking 
fun, for that is obvious. The first point 
that forces itself upon the attention is 
perhaps that characteristic Mark-Twain 
magic of doing the seemingly impossible. 
Captain Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven is 
the most impossible story every written, 
and the most probable. One believes in 
the Captain and his adventures from be- 
ginning to end. Then, one cannot but 
remark upon the greatness of a humorous 
imagination that “has fun with” (no other 
expression will do) such portentous things 
as stars and comets and the awful inter- 
stellar spaces. The story is all done upon 
the same cosmic scale; yet its human note 
never falters. When Captain Stormfield 
arrives, he finds himself at the wrong gate, 
and when the clerk questions him he can- 
not locate himself in space. So the clerk 
investigates : 


He got a balloon and sailed up and up and 
up in front of a map that was as big as Rhode 
Island. He went on up till he was out of sight, 
and by and by he came down again and got 
something to eat and went up again. To cut a 
long story short, he kept on doing this for a day 
or two, and finally he came down and said he 
thought he had found that solar-system, but it 
might be fly-specks. So he got a microscope 
and went back. It turned out better than he 
feared. He had rousted out our system sure 
enough. He got me to describe our planet and 
its distance from the sun, and then he says to 
his chief: 

“Oh, I know the one he means, now, sir. It is 
on the map. It is called the Wart.” 

“Says I to myself, ‘Young man, it wouldn’t 
be wholesome for you to go down there, and 
call it the Wart.’” 
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This is the humor of immensity, and it 
is genuine humor. It is as fine in its way 
as Kipling’s Deep Sea Chantey or Tom- 
linson, only this is the Mark Twain and 
not the Kipling of it. But the most sig- 
nificant fact about Captain Stormfield’s 
Visit to Heaven is its pathos. Inevitably 
one feels it underneath the laughter. In 
this story Mark Twain has gathered to- 


gether all the old orthodox traditions re- 
garding the next world, that men have 
believed in, and lived upon, and sworn by, 
and suffered by and for—and if he criti- 
cizes them in the light of common sense, 
he treats them very tenderly. He pre- 
serves every essential feature, for he sym- 
pathizes. as only a great mind can, with 
the human longing that lies behind every 
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article of the old literal faith. Captain 
Stormfield’s Heaven is a very homelike 
place. Religious feeling would not suffer 
in the least if it should be accepted liter- 
ally. Nothing—not even harps and halos 
and palm branches—is denied those who 
enter there. All in all, it is hardly pos- 
sible to read Captain Stormfield without 
tears; and this is the truth about that 
remarkable book: it has a deep religious 
feeling, salted with strong common sense, 
and whosoever takes it for profane or 
irreverent is not wise. 

Humor—the more one studies Mark 
Twain, the more one sees how endlessly it 
expands, merging itself with other quali- 
ties of greatness. We see this in Mark 
Twain’s universal appeal. Shakespeare 
himself ‘could hardly have reached uni- 
versality without his humor. The same 
truth is borne in upon us when we con- 


sider the man’s undaunted attitude towara 
life. Plainly, without humor we can 
scarcely maintain that cheerful courage 
which is so fundamental a virtue. Again, 
it is proved to us by his justice. Without 
humor, how can one, as the saying is, “give 
the Devil his due,’ and how can one 
scourge folly and meanness without petti- 
ness? One cannot understand children 
without humor: Tom Sawyer and Huck 
Finn show us that. Without it, one cannot 
even be acceptably frank: one needs the 
Falstaffian art of making fun of oneself. 
And, to state the crowning paradox of this 
wonderful Mark-Twain quality: While 
Samuel Clemens has jested more tremen- 
dously than any of his contemporaries, he 
is perhaps the sincerest writer in America, 
So that, on the whole, one does him the 
greatest injustice ever to call him (merely) 
a humorist. 


Old Meeting-Houses 


By John Russell Hayes 


From all the world’s loud tumult do they seem !— 


ai LOVE old Meeting-houses ;—how remete 


Islands of blissful peace to lull tired souls 


Tossed on the seas of daily circumstance 

And seeking friendly haven-after .storm ; 
Sequestered bowers sweet -with holy balm, 

To shelter.and to shield. No words may tell 

The pathos of their centuried peacefulness, | 
Tranquil and holy ;—here have women wept 

Above their loved ones, strong men here were bowed 
3y piteous grief, in those grey ruthless hours 

When in the silent earth they laid to rest 

Their precious dear ones,—while the old house gloomed 
In silent sympathy, and all its trees, 

Its drooping roses and its ancient shrubs 

And clinging ivies sighed in unison 

A requiem for vanished loveliness, 

Or worth and noble charm too early gone, 

Or goodly veterans called to their long home. 
—The memories are sacred that enshrine 

Those sweet-sad, tragic, grey and mournful hours; 
But with each mellowing year that mellows grief 
And reconciles us to the Father’s will, 

The dear old Meeting-house grows more endeared 
And gathers sentiment unto itself, 

Deep sentiment and reverence and love. 


From Op Meetinc-Housss. 
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A Farm in California 
Where Juliet Wilbor Tompkins lived 


Juliet. Wilbor Tompkins 
By Mary K. Ford 


HE announcement of a new 
novel by Juliet Wilbor Tomp- 
kins is one-that will interest 
many discriminating readers 
who have enjoyed the clever 

stories and sketches by which this talented 
writer has won her position among Amer- 
ican authors. 

There are many people who profess 
themselves unable to enjoy short stories: 
a great misfortune, as in that field the 
American writers are second only to the 
French; but whether or not Miss Tomp- 
kins succeeds as well with novels as with 
her magazine work, she will probably 
reach a larger number of readers than she 
has heretofore. 

Although still a young woman, Miss 
Tompkins has had a fairly wide experience 
of life. She was born and brought up in 
California, and was at school there until 
she came East to finish her education at 


Vassar College. She had always written 
for amusement, and when her family suf- 
fered financially in the panic of ‘93 it 
seemed only natural to try her hand at 
writing for money. She sold something 
to “Life,” contributed a dialog a week to 
the “San Francisco Examiner,” and, her 
name by this time being before the public, 
was engaged as assistant editor of “The 
Wave,” a San Francisco weekly. Her 
work was also becoming favorably known 
in the East; and in 1897 Mr. Munsey 
offered her a position on his staff, which 
she accepted, remaining with him as editor 
of “The Puritan” for four years. About 
this time “Everybody’s Magazine” passed 
into the hands of Mr. Ridgway, of 
“Munsey’s,” and of Mr. Cosgrave, the 
former editor of “The Wave.” Miss 
Tompkins had worked with both of these 
men; and she now took a position under 
them, where she remained for six months, 
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article of the old literal faith. Captain 
Stormfield’s Heaven is a very homelike 
place. Religious feeling would not suffer 
in the least if it should be accepted liter- 
ally. Nothing—not even harps and halos 
and palm branches—is denied those who 
enter there. All in all, it is hardly pos- 
sible to read Captain Stormfield without 
tears; and this is the truth about that 
remarkable book: it has a deep religious 
feeling, salted with strong common sense, 
and whosoever takes it for profane or 
irreverent is not wise. 

Humor—the more one studies Mark 
Twain, the more one sees how endlessly it 
expands, merging itself with other quali- 
ties of greatness. We see this in Mark 
Twain’s universal appeal. Shakespeare 
himself ‘could hardly have reached uni- 
versality. without his humor. The same 
truth is borne in upon us when. we con- 


sider the man’s undaunted attitude towara 
life. Plainly, without humor we can 
scarcely maintain that cheerful courage 
which is so fundamental a virtue. Again, 
it is proved to us by his justice. Without 
humor, how can one, as the saying is, “give 
the Devil his due,’ and how can one 
scourge folly and meanness without petti- 
ness? One cannot understand children 
without humor: Tom Sawyer and Huck 
Finn show us that. Without it, one cannot 
even be acceptably frank: one needs the 
Falstaffian art of making fun of oneself. 
And, to state the crowning paradox of this 
wonderful Mark-Twain quality: While 
Samuel Clemens has jested more tremen- 
dously than any of his contemporaries, he 
is perhaps the sincerest writer in America, 
So that, on the whole, one does him the 
greatest injustice ever to call him (merely) 
a humorist. 


Old. Meeting-Houses 


By John Russell Hayes 


From all the world’s loud tumult do they seem !— 


fi LOVE old Meeting-houses ;—how remete 


Islands of blissful peace to lull tired souls | 
Tossed on the seas of daily circumstance 
And seeking friendly haven-after storm ; 
Sequestered bowers sweet -with holy balm, 
To shelter..and to shield.. No words may tell 
The pathos of their centuried peacefulness, 
Tranquil and holy ;—here have women wept 
Above their loved ones, strong men here were bowed 
By piteous grief, in those grey ruthless hours 
When in the silent earth they laid to rest 
Their precious dear ones,—while the old house gloomed 
In silent sympathy, and all its trees, 
Its drooping roses and its ancient shrubs 
And clinging ivies sighed in unison 
A requiem for vanished loveliness, 
Or worth and noble charm too early gone, 
Or goodly veterans called to their long home. 
—The memories are sacred that enshrine 
Those sweet-sad, tragic, grey and mournful hours; 
But with each mellowing year that mellows grief 
And reconciles us to the Father’s will, 
The dear old Meeting-house grows more endeared 
And gathers sentiment unto itself, 
Deep sentiment and reverence and love. 


From Otp Meetinc-Housss. 
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Where Juliet Wilbor Tompkins lived 


Juliet. Wilbor Tompkins 
By Mary K. Ford 


HE announcement of a new 
novel by Juliet Wilbor Tomp- 
kins is one-that will interest 
many discriminating readers 
who have enjoyed the clever 

stories and sketches by which this talented 
writer has won her position among Amer- 
ican authors. 

There are many people who profess 
themselves unable to enjoy short stories: 
a great misfortune, as in that field the 
American writers are second only to the 
French; but whether or not Miss Tomp- 
kins succeeds as well with novels as with 
her magazine work, she will probably 
reach a larger number of readers than she 
has heretofore. 

Although still a young woman, Miss 
Tompkins has had a fairly wide experience 
of life. She was born and brought up in 
California, and was at school there until 
she came East to finish her education at 


Vassar College. She had always written 
for amusement, and when her family suf- 
fered financially in the panic of ‘93 it 
seemed only natural to try her hand at 
writing for money. She sold something 
to “Life,” contributed a dialog a week to 
the “San Francisco Examiner,” and, her 
name by this time being before the public. 
was engaged as assistant editor of “The 
Wave,” a San Francisco weekly. Her 
work was also becoming favorably known 
in the East; and in 1897 Mr. Munsey 
offered her a position on his staff, which 
she accepted, remainigg with him as editor 
of “The Puritan” for four years. About 
this time “Everybody’s Magazine” passed 
into the hands of Mr. Ridgway, of 
“Munsey’s,” and of Mr. Cosgrave, the 
former editor of “The Wave.” Miss 
Tompkins had worked with both of these 
men; and she now took a position under 
them, where she remained for six months. 
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Since then she has done no editorial work, 
but has devoted herself to writing short 
stories, in which line she has met with 
marked success, her sketches always pos- 
sessing that indescribable and elusive qual- 
ity of interest without which fiction is 





Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 


From a photograph taken some years ago 


inexcusable. Her characters are many 
and varied, for she is not one of those 
whose success is due to skill in depicting 
a single type and whose consequent de- 
cline and fall are inevitable. 

There are the two maiden ladies, com- 
pletely thrown off their base by a letter 
announcing the impending arrival of a 
cousin Asa, whom they have never seen. 
The prospect of a man in the house almost 
deprives them of reason. They collect 
data from those of their friends who have 
had some experience with this strange 
creature, and are confronted by statistics 
as to his untidy habits and his unnecessary 
demands that strike terror to their souls. 
Will he need hot water for shaving? Will 
he want his boots blacked? Will he be 
nice to the cat? These and twenty similar 
questions agitate the ladies; so that when 
the cousin arrives and turns out to be a 
gentle, little, middle-aged lady, Ada instead 
of Asa, the relief is so great as to be 
almost painful. 

Another good bit of character drawing 
is the mother who is always insisting upon 


the great popularity of her daughters, the 
number of young men who come to the 
house, and the rush of would-be partners 
at a dance; until two of the girls, perfectly 
aware of their social deficiencies, escape 
from the martyrdom of partnerless balls 
and efforts at conversation with stupid 
youths, and find their happiness in work 
for which they are fitted. 

Then there is the young, landed pro- 
prietor, secretly enamored of the way in 
which things are done in England, and the 
(lisastrous result of his effort to promote 
good feeling between the gentry and what 
he calls “the peasantry.” There is the 
artistic young couple who contrive, by 
affecting an extreme childishness about 
money matters, to “beat their way” very 
successfully; and there is an extremely 
good sketch of an American woman in 





Squam Lake, New Hampshire 


A favorite resort of Miss Tompkins 


London, who, convinced that she has en- 
countered Queen Alexandra incognita in 
a shop, invites an entirely different sort of 
person to have tea with her, and never 
finds out her mistake. These are only ex- 
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amples of the author’s variety of incident, 
as well as of character. 

Miss Tompkins’ first novel was Dr. 
Ellen, which appeared first as a serial in 
“The Woman’s Home Companion” under 
the title of “The Mountain Doctor.” The 
scene is laid among the mountains of Cali- 
fornia, the State of the author’s birth, 
which, it is easy to see, has never been 
displaced in her affections. The story 
deals with the fortunes of a woman physi- 
cian who has been driven to take up her 
profession by a tragedy in her own life, 
the memory of which can only be softened 
by unselfish work for others. The story 
of her fight with ignorance and prejudice 
is very interesting, and we rejoice in her 
final happiness; for Miss Tompkins has 
enlisted our admiration for the so-called 
strong-minded woman, as compared with 
her fretful, though more “womanly,” 
younger sister. It is interesting to com- 
pare Dr. Ellen with Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps’ Dr. Zay, a book written over 
twenty-five years ago, when the woman 
physician was not so familiar a figure as 
she now is. If the novels be true to life, 
she made her way more easily in Maine 
than in California. Perhaps the best parts 
of Miss Tompkins’ book are the descrip- 
tions of the California mountain scenery: 
the pine-clad slopes, the cafions opening 
from the valleys, the lovely mountain 
lakes, the running streams, all of which 
are illuminated by the sympathetic touch 
of one who has lived among such scenes 
and loved them. 

Open House, the author’s second novel, 
has also a doctor for its chief character, 
though this time it is a man, an enthusiast 
in his profession, whose house is open to 
the afflicted and homeless, and who in 
consequence has gathered a most erratic 
family around him. Into this household 
comes Cassandra Joyce, daughter of a 
defaulting millionaire who had committed 
suicide some three years before. She is 
supposed to act as the doctor’s office assist- 
ant, but, never having been accustomed to 
discipline of any kind, her work is so poor 
that she is as much an object of charity 
as the French cook whose memory has 
failed him, or as the overworked young 
professor who has been invited to spend a 
year at the doctor’s house. The interest 
of the story lies in the gradual regenera- 





tion of Cassandra’s character under the 
influence of Dr. Diman’s example. 

Miss Tompkins’ latest novel, which was 
recently published, is called The Top of 
the Morning, and this time her scene is 
laid in New York, and the characters are 





Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 
From a recent photograph 


taken from the ranks of the young work- 
ers in the city who, in ardor, enthusiasm 
and the enjoyment of life, are at The Top 
of the Morning. ‘There is the sculptor, 
the dominant figure in the little group; 
the woman who designs posters ; the play- 
wright; the musician; the authoress; the 
cartoonist ; all living, working, and enjoy- 
ing among themselves an ideal friendship. 
Perhaps it is a glorified view of the 
workers’ life in that big city, but it is a 
very pleasant one. 

Miss Tompkins has made at least one 
excursion into the realms of verse, with a 
result that will appeal to her feminine 
readers. \ 


For CLoTHES 


Thank God for clothes! 
Not that they shield us from the winter rude, 
Not that they foster social rectitude 
And cloak deficiencies—for none of those; 
But for the warm uplift that furbelows 
Can kindle in this sorry human clay— 
The glory and the strut of fine array; 
Thank God for clothes! 






Se ne En 
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Miss Tompkins has made her home in 
New York since 1897, with the exception 
of two years spent in Boston. In the 
summer her favorite resort is a camp on 
Squam Lake, in New Hampshire. where 
she divides her time between literary work 
and the many delightful diversions af- 
forded by camp life on the water. She 
said one day to the writer: “I am prob- 
ably the only unattached woman in New 


York who doesn’t want a farm. I am 
fond of Nature—I may say I am sensi- 
tive to it; but what I really prefer is 
people, and so every autumn I turn my 
steps to the city without a particle of 
regret.” 

This preference is plainly to be seen in 
her work. In it the incident is always 
subservient to the human element, the 
situation to the characters. 





Ye : Miss Tompkins on Squam Lake 


How God Shall Judge 


By Estelle Duclo 


An inscription for Henry van Dyke’s The Story of the Other Wise Man. 
H, splendid comfort in the wondrous thought 
That, tho’ our seif-appointed task may fail, 
There is a great and holy purpose wrought 
In doing hour by hour, the thing unsought 


Which is a special call from our dear King! 

We choose our goal, but He must lead the way ; 
Our cherished aim, the cross to which we cling ; 
Our daily deeds, the tribute we must bring 


When we shall seek to pass the sacred gate. 

God shall not question: “What of gifts hast thou?” 
Nor, “Hath Life graved thy name among the Great ?” 
3ut, “Wert thou tender,—loving, soon and late?” 
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A Visit to the ““Old Manse” 


The Third and Last Article in the Series, ‘‘ Concord Celebrities” 
By N. B. Ripley 


HE Old Manse, connected with 

the iiterary life of Hawthorne 

and Emerson, stood in its 

dreamy quietude beside the 

loitering Concord, the stream 
made historic and immortal by those 
dauntless “embattled farmers” who “fired 
the shot heard round the world”; stood 
embowered in elms and pines, sentineled 
by “two tall gateposts of rough-hewn 
stone,” its gray front “terminating the 
vista of an avenue of black-ash trees,” 
with glimmering shadows lying half asleep 
between the door of the house and the 
public highway, practically as Hawthorne 
saw it when he came to make it his home 
in company with his bride. How to get 
within the sacred enclosure was the all- 
important question that day as we looked 
upon it and read the notice prohibiting an 
entrance to the grounds. 

Some people say there is nothing in a 
name. From one point of view this is 
doubtless correct. “A rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet.” But the 
writer of this article has proved the power 
of his name to gain him admittance to a 
place where few strangers are permitted 
to enter. The fact that the gracious lady 
who now passes her summers at the Old 
Manse finds it necessary to exclude the 
public from her domicile must not be 
accredited to any selfish motive on her 
part. When we remember the multitudes 
of tourists making pilgrimage to Concord, 
sometimes as many as five thousand in 
a day, we can readily understand how a 
property owner would have to guard his 
possessions and his peace. 

But one of the dreams of the writer 
before going to Concord was a possible 
visit to the Old Manse. The Rev. Ezra 
Ripley, D. D., succeeded the Rev. William 
Emerson in the pastorate of the First 
Unitarian Parish, and also in the owner- 
ship of the Old Manse. It has been in 
the possession of the Ripley family ever 
since. Through the good offices of friends, 


an introduction to the owners of the 
ancient building was effected. 

The house is the same as in the begin- 
ning, the marks of age being unmistakably 
upon it. The low ceilings, the ancient 
mouldings, the antiquated fireplaces, the 
old books and pictures, and the old wall- 
paper, are of very rare interest. The 
living-room at the left on the front of the 
structure has upon its walls the paper 
which was laid when the building was 
erected in 1765; a figured paper, in an 
excellent state of preservation as to color 
and texture. A remnant of this paper 
was found in the house some years ago, 
which reveals the fact that this wall-paper 
was printed upon old French newspapers, 
showing the scarcity of paper in this coun- 
try during the Colonial period. 

The room directly across the hall on the 
front of the building was occupied by 
Doctor Ripley as his study. It is now 
used as a parlor. The room immediately 
back of this parlor is the dining-room ; and 
it has always been so used. On the old 
window pane in the north window of this 
room is the following inscription, cut with 
a diamond by Nathaniel Hawthorne: 


Endymion painted in this 
room. Finished January 20th 
1844 


Una Hawthorne 

stood on this window 

sill January 22, 1845 
while the trees were all 
glass chandeliers. A good 
show which she liked 
much tho’ only ten 
months old 


The room immediately above this, the 
northwest room, overlooking the battle- 
ground, from which the Rev. William 
Emerson watched the fight\ at North 
Bridge, was used by Hawthorne as a 
study. On the window pane of the west 
window of this room we discovered the 
following : 

Man’s accidents are Gop’s purposes 


Sophia A. Hawthorne 1843 
Nath’! Hawthorne 
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Then an indecipherable line, followed 
by: 
The smallest twig 
leans clear against the sky 
composed by my wife 
{ and written with her dia- 
mond 
Inscribed by my 
husband at sunset 
April 3d, 1843 
in the gold light 
S. A. 


In this room, doubtless, Hawthorne 
wrote his Mosses from an Old Manse. 

These bits of Hawthorneiana are inter- 
esting as a tangible evidence of the resi- 
dence of the great romancer in the Old 
Manse. One likes to think of the happy 
days he spent here, shadowed though they 
were by the poverty which characterized 
them. Coming from a youth which was 
calculated to foster what was naturally 
morbid in his nature, coming from the few 
months which he spent with those who 
were trying the short-lived Socialistic ex- 
periment at Brook Farm, coming with his 
bride who loved and appreciated him, be- 
tween whom and himself there was cer- 
tainly the closest affinity, he surely must 
have been as happy here as it was possible 





The ‘‘ Old Manse’’ 
From the highway 


for him to be. The smooth and beautiful 
Concord idled by; indeed, he tells us in 
Mosses from an Old Manse that he had 
lived three weeks beside it before it grew 
quite clear to his perception which way 
the current flowed. Here he boated in 
summer and skated in winter, enjoying 
with a few kindred souls the life which 
was possible in such surroundings. To 


one of his imaginative mind we can under- 
stand what the historic associations of the 
place meant. 

The garret of the old house was interest- 
ing, not only because it gave opportunity 
to examine the ancient carpentry em- 
ployed in the construction of the building, 
but because in it is to be found the room 





The ‘‘ Old Manse”’ 


Concord, Massachusetts 


connected with the life of the Emersons, 
which Hawthorne, in Mosses from an Old 
Manse, calls “The Saint’s Room.” Here, 
on a door-case, may be seen interesting 
inscriptions by the hands of the Emersons. 
Here is one by William Emerson, father of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson: 


Began Greek Jany. 26, 1780 
And just below it, 


Visited this room and read 
above of W. E. July 15, 1824 
E. & W. 


The “E. & W.” is to be interpreted 
Edward and Waldo, referring, of course, 
to Ralph Waldo Emerson and his brother 
Edward. Below this the following: 


Peace to the soul of the 
blessed dead, honor to the 
ambition of the living. 

Apr. 5, 1825. R. W. E. 


And still below, this: 


Holy and happy stand 
In consecrated gown 
Toil, till some angel hand 
Bring sleep, and shroud, and crown. 
1829. 
Written by Edward Emerson 
on the day of R. W. E.’s ordination 


Upon consulting a genealogical chart in 
possession of the owner of the house, we 
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discovered that according to the above 
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The deacons readily saw where such a 



























































ra date William Emerson must have been proposal would lead, and meekly acqui- 
only ten years old when he began the esced in his marriage with the widow 
il study of Greek. Emerson. Truly, he must have been a 
ity Here to the Old Manse Ralph Waldo master in the handling of men. Thus, 
; Emerson and his brothers often came, be- then, came Emerson; and it was here that i 
‘m- ° eaae ° ° ; 
ng cause it was the home of Mrs. William many of his early poems, as well as his 
on Emerson, who had become the wife of first book, Nature, were written. : 
Doctor Ezra Ripley. There 2re many One grows very thoughtful as he stands 
interesting stories told about Doctor Rip- by the Old Manse, and amid its surround- . 
ley, one incident connected with his mar- ings. When we think that this structure 
riage to Mrs. Emerson finely illustrating stood where it does to-day on the day the 
the adroitness of this old Puritan divine. battle at North Bridge was fought, the , 
When he proposed to make the widow of smoke of the conflict very possibly wreath- 
Mr. Emerson his wife, the deacons of the ing round it, the retreating British rushing 
church interfered, conceiving a notion of past it up and over the hill to Merriam’s . 
the unfitness of the union. The matter Corner, followed by the Minute Men, : 
occasioned no little unrest. The wily flushed with victory, and that it is prac- / 
clergyman finally agreed to accede to their tically unchanged, we are impressed by its H 
proposition if thereafter they would sub- antiquity, and register the hope that it 
mit all contemplated marriage contracts in may be preserved to the longest possible 
the parish to the bar of his judgment! period. 
j 
Alfred Tennyson | 
aa By William Patterson Taylor 
ere, E, thought the thoughts of other men— { 
ting iil And lived them, too— 
Ons. But peered Beyond. eo 
r ol i 
And-as he saw the All in All— 
And not the part— i 
Behold its “Gleam” !* : 
Yes! hark! that song that would be sung! 
He struck his harp : 
For all the world! 
eted B 
Irsé, As pass tlie years and men live on, i 
ther Midst weal and woe, | 
THEY see and hear. : 
They take the poet at his word qe 
And hear and see 8 
What really Is. : 
: a 
Then quickened is the heartened world— \ e 
Once deaf and dumb | 
Nor knowing well— i : 
For, after all, life’s Beautiful! | 
As sang the one i 
Who’d seen and heard. i 
ra *“Merlin and the Gleam.” 
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Notes on Rome 


By R. Valentine Heckscher 
I 


On the Exhuming of Statues by the Sea 
'W ie Day of Judgment was it, when the earth 
Gave up her choicest treasures, white and cold— 
The mighty statues, that have stood of old, 
Like stars, where everyone could have their worth. 
Is it not well for us, that second birth 
Hath brought us back those days—when men were bold, 
When beauty was adored, and all that told 
The godliness of Man was ne’er in dearth? 


Yes! it is well, that we should keep the road 
Our Fathers laid, nor let the flowers spread 

Too thickly o’er the stones, much to our cost— 
Lest, tempted by the earth, our second home, 

We lie upon the grass, our pathway lost, 
Forgetful of the road whence we have come! 


II 
On the Appian Way—B. C. 312 
What, ho! The road that Cesar trod, the way 
That Emperors and beggars crept to Rome— 
The road that Paul, God’s messenger, came home— 
And Peter fled, to meet eternal day; 
And was it starred with statues, triumphs gay 
And monuments to those who were in gloam— 
White as the ocean’s little buds of foam 
That burst in beauty, and then die away? 


Ah! yes—they went the same old road, and I, 
However insignificant, may tread 
The same old stones, like coins of silver spread— 
Nay! even here may light the butterfly, 
As, o’er the fallen tombstones of the dead, 
He flashes back the glory of the sky! 
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Should the Poetic Drama be Dramatized ? 
By Montrose J. Moses 


E are being constantly re- 

minded of the inadequacy 

of the so-called poetic 

drama to fill the essential 

demands of the theater; 
and whenever the poetic drama fails to 
hold the boards, we are prone to deplore 
the insufficiency of public taste. Yet we 
are servile imitators, and show no willing- 
ness to look behind the traditions with 
which we are often shackled. There is a 
preconceived notion that something is 
lacking in the person who declaims 
against the literary drama, the closet 
drama, or the poetic drama; candor 
makes us confess that there is as much 
ignorance on the part of those who are 
against it as of those who are for it. The 
mistaken attitude assumed by both ranks 
is founded upon a contradiction of terms 
and upon the identification of the conven- 
tions of a type with the essence of the 
poetic principle. 

In our consideration, we would not 
proceed as far as Poe in that peculiar 
essay of his on “The American Drama” 
where he suggests that “the first thing 
necessary is to burn or bury the ‘old 
models,’ and to forget, as quickly as pos- 
sible, that ever a play has been penned”; 
we are too thoroughly in advocacy of a 
historical perspective for dramatic criti- 
cism; but we do believe with Coleridge 
that “it is to be lamented that we judge 
of books [as well as of plays] by books, 
instead of referring what we read to our 
own experience.” 

All things of the theater should be 
applied to the theater. An unactable 
drama is a contradiction of terms; a poetic 
drama is simply one phase of a larger and 
more inclusive art. Very recently a col- 
lege professor declared that “the play- 
house has no monopoly of the dramatic 
form,” while another, in just refutation, 
called attention to the fact that Byron, 
Landor, Shelley, Coleridge, Johnson, 
Tennyson and Browning, whose dramas 
are relegated to the closet, if not to the 
shelf, wrote for the stage and failed. 

There is only one thing intended for the 
playhouse, and that is—drama; whatever 


its form, whatever its content, it must 
satisfy the conditions through which it 
has elected to reach the human spirit. To 
the university man we would say that 
poetry has no monopoly of the poetic 
spirit; that conventions have deceived us 
into believing the poetic drama to consist 
of such rhythm, of such rhyme, of such 
length, when in reality its vital measure 
is the exaltation of the human spirit in the 
light of truth and beauty. 

The modern theater is focusing its 
rays closer and closer upon life—never 
upon anything else; it makes no difference 
whether you are outside the veil, with 
Ibsen peering in; or inside the veil, with 
Maeterlinck peering out—the active being, 
spirit, intellect or flesh is concerned with 
its protagonist. 

According to our idea, the poet has 
not only misinterpreted the functions of 
drama, but has limited the essence of the 
poetic to a manner of expression; he has 
not only been content to deal with life in 
the abstract, but he has departed from life 
in his search for beauty. Despite these 
conditions and these counter-elements, we 
are safe in claiming, none the less, that the 
time is propitious for the poetic drama; it 
will never come from the poet who lacks 
the dramatic sense, but it will be born of 
the dramatist in whom the poetic impulse 
is quick. 

To-day two facts are evident: the 
realism which is symbolized by Ibsen, and 
the symbolism which is realized by Mae- 
terlinck, have not only intensified dramatic 
material, and narrowed external action, 
but they have opened a channel for the 
actor which only his genius can compass ; 
the worn-out models of the theater have 
been confiscated along with the old- 
fashioned theatrical methods of inter- 
pretation ; vegan iy significance has 
decreased the violent reaction, and the 
most beautiful acting is now become 
the most quiet acting. 

How many of us have returned again 
and again to Lamb’s essay on the “Trage- 
dies of Shakespeare,” in which occurs the 
significant passage anent the impractica- 
bleness of playing “Hamlet”—a passage 
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which reads: “Nine parts in ten of what 
Hamlet does are transactions between 
himself and his moral sense,’—transac- 
tions reduced to mere words for the sake 
of the reader. This leads one to believe 
that an Elizabethan commentator may 
some day issue an edition of Shakespeare 
with passages, called by Lamb “silent 
meditations,” printed in italics to serve as 
psychological stage directions after the 
manner of Shaw. 

Nevertheless, there is something in 
Lamb’s argument; his recent adherent is 
Maeterlinck, who likewise believes in the 
unsuitableness of unseen forces for 
expressive interpretation; they must be 
quietly realized. Lamb and Maeterlinck 
have both found the theater incapable of 
solving the problem of meditation on the 
stage, yet the poetic drama must of neces- 
sity deal with just those phases of char- 
acter and of destiny which are hardest to 
reconcile with custom and habit and 
familiar commonplace movement. 

Dramatic literature of recent years rep- 
resents a revulsion from conventional 
notions, which have grown up around 
ancient models; quotidian happenings in 
the development of the individual have 
been raised to high dignity. All of this 
change has brought a consequent change 
in the poetic drama; the scope of the play- 
wright has opened wider with the develop- 
ment throughout the world of more 
democratic tendencies in society. The 
entire progression is indicated by Maeter- 
linck’s statement that whereas once there 
was no poetry in drama save that which 
narrated the passion of a lover like Romeo 
or Tristan or Paolo, now a cottager, 
seated alone by a lighted lamp in the 
midst of the forces of Fate, is more vitally 
true, and more profoundly significant for 
us all. Violent activity must be attached 
to a spiritual center, to what Coleridge 
terms a point of relative rest. 

The poetic drama is therefore in the 
process of adjustment; when we demand 
it for our stage, we do so with precon- 
ceived notions of literary excellence and 
of poetic fervor, which, when put to test, 
fail to stimulate the active curiosity of 
external vision, and clog the dramatic 
progression by an overplus of “sublime 
images”—in themselves demanding a slow 
mind. Drama moves continuously; the 


poetic drama, with its demand upon imag- 
ination, its appeal to the moral judgment, 
and its lack of “corporal dimensions,” 
requires to be read; the mind of the 
reader must be allowed to turn back; the 
mind of an audience can never turn back. 

The poet who writes for the stage 
should ever remember that the average 
theater judges him by his explicit word; 
through this is the implicit meaning 
caught. Most attempts of the unskilled 
playwrights to deal with symbolism have 
resulted in an inevitable quaiity of in- 
definiteness—mere decoration without the 
fundamental surety of nature beneath. 
For even imagination has its consistency ; 
we understand only in so far as we our- 
selves have experienced. Hence, when 
Lowell claimed that to be a mystic gave 
no one the license to be misty, he meant 
that no matter how deeply ingrained are 
the elements of life in art, they must 
not baffle one who is sufficiently developed 
to be on that plane of comprehension. 

It is well to approach our subject from 
these various indirect channels, for the 
poetic drama is not a special form, per se, 
but to our manner of thinking any play 
in which humanity is raised to the heights 
of greatest spiritual activity or fulfilment. 
Poetry therefore becomes only one of the 
numerous factors that make drama what 
it is. Blank verse does not constitute the 
poetic drama, though some may think so; 
heightened speech, so beyond the realm of 
consistent usage, is not its distinguishing 
mark; poetry may only hope to have its 
significant place on the stage when it ex- 
presses spiritual quality and psychological 
strength, amidst environment which al- 
lows of such intensive development and 
yet which remains familiar. 

Art for art’s sake, said Mr. Herne, who 
in America has thus far come nearest 
giving us the poetry of the common life, 
is mere decoration, but I will not take the 
truth for truth’s sake with the realist, 
unless it be the essential truth. Hence, 
our new poetic drama will occupy a posi- 
tion much like the oft-conceived “third 
empire,” so carefully developed by Ibsen 
—consistent art with consistent truth, art 
consistent with truth, essential art with 
essential truth—these are the statements. 
Ibsen has shown the vital meaning in the 
common thing ; Emerson has told the com- 
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mon man of the vital thing. From the 
mystic and the realist combined, we in 
America should be able to evolve a poetic 
drama ; we are not lacking the content, but 
the form. 

The inevitable conclusion stares us in 
the face; our great English poets wrote 
for the theater and most of them failed; 
Macready thrust Browning to the fore; 
Irving preserved Tennyson for a while. 
It is wrong to say, as though there were 
a constitutional incompatibility between the 
two, that the reason why these men failed 
lay in the fact that literature is divorced 
from the stage; the real matter is that the 
poet, however much he might love the 
theater, has never mastered the technique. 
The miniature painter and the mural artist 
do not use the same brush, though the lat- 
ter might find it necessary at times to 
employ a hairline. 

Shall we, therefore, have to confess that 
the poetic drama needs to be dramatized ? 
This is only a facetious way of saying that 
out of a mass of beauty and fancy and 
imagination and meditation, the poetic 
drama must be lifted into a plane of kin- 
ship with common sense and human de- 
velopment. In Chicago we know of a case 
where “Macbeth” was given before a 
nickelodeon audience in moving pictures; 
the police had to stop the performance, so 
violent was the action; the whole spiritual 
quality of the piece had been sacrificed for 
the shell. The-poetic)drama has suffered 
from the other extreme! 

Coleridge, metaphysician though he was, 
nevertheless realized the need for a recon- 
ciliation between characters as they exist 
ordinarily with their manner and speech, 
and the same characters idealized in pro- 
portion, stressed in language, filling a 
large destiny rather than doing an ordi- 
nary deed. Until Ibsen arrived, we had 
only a vague notion as to the utilization 
of the commonplace on the stage; we were 
told by the textbooks that a play dealt only 
with the significant moments in the devel- 
opment of the individual—and by signifi- 
cant they meant violent or picturesque. 
The melodramatists abused this idea, the 
romanticists and sentimentalists conven- 
tionalized it. ‘Then Ibsen, even though 
tarred with the pitch of Scribe, wrote 
“A Doll’s House” and soon followed it 
with the white-heat realism of “Ghosts,” 


and brought the soul out of its shreds and 
patches into the familiar light of day— 
familiar and sometimes cruel, though 
hardly unnecessary. 

The little moments in life pulsed with 
vitality; he used the ordinary speech of 
intercourse, and surcharged it with spir- 
itual intensity. Curiously, before Ibsen 
was known in America, Mr. Herne had 
exemplified by his “Margaret Fleming” 
what depths lay in the tragic of the com- 
monplace; he had instinctively worked 
out for himself, despite the fact that he 
was forced back into the old subterfuges 
of the melodramatist, the whole theory of 
the active presence of hidden forces—a 
recognition which quickens the whole 
gamut of life and raises the ordinary into 
the realm of the poetic. 

When Mrs. Le Moyne presented 
“A Blot on the ’Scutcheon,” the one of 
Browning’s plays nearest stage require- 
ments, the weight and beauty of the lines 
turned the audience into passive listeners 
of something being read aloud. We for- 
give in opera what we will not counte- 
nance in drama; long recitative passages 
are colored by music which serves as the 
necessary stimulant to emotion. The 
poetic drama popularly conceived needs to 
be relieved of its overweight; Mr. Percy 
Mackaye’s “Sappho and Phaon” and Mr. 
Stephen Phillips’ “Ulysses” suffer from 
this accentuation of beauty to the detri- 
ment of motive power; “The Sunken 
Bell,” with all the excellence of its sym- 
bolic texture, dragged in the moralizing 
speeches, which dulled the mind. The 
need for dramatization is commensurate 
with the wearying effect upon the average 
audience. 

Maeterlinck, after having tested a 
theory of the unexpressed in drama, so 
marvelously worked out in “The In- 
truder,” finally arrived at the conclusion 
that “whatever the temptation, he [the 
dramatist] dare not sink into inactivity, 
become mere philosopher or observer” ; he 
learned, through experiénce with his “pup- 
pet theatre,” that no situation should be 
held in abeyance to profundity of speech. 
The poet, according to Coleridge, has 
handicapped his success in drama through 
certain self-conceit; he has forced the 
actor, who is supposed to interpret char- 
acter, to stand still and read long descrip- 
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tions of his own psychology, when, if he 
be a real actor, he could have suggested 
all by a flash of expression or a gesture. It 
is true, as Mr. Henry Arthur Jones sug- 
gests, that realism is only justifiable where 
there is spiritual beauty beyond; poetic 
license has too often tried to find justifi- 
cation in moral degradation, defying all 
the laws of reality and of truth. 

If this be so, we may turn to Shaw’s 
comment on Shakespeare, the essence of 
which is expressed by his belief that 
wherever emotional climaxes are reached, 
“we find passages which are Rossinian in 
their reliance on symmetry of melody and 
impressiveness of march to redeem pov- 
erty of meaning”; his quarrel with the 
theater of Shakespeare is our quarrel 
with the general conception of the position 
poetry occupies in drama. Most poets 
regard the drama not as a reflex, a tran- 
script of life, but as a commentary on 
life expressed through the medium of 
dialog; they subject everything to their 
own artistic needs, believing no doubt that 
the predominance of true poetry will cover 
up the lack of drama, whereas it only 
serves to accentuate the fact that it is not 
there. 

The commendable feature about Mr. 
William Vaughan Moody’s “The Great 
Divide” is found in his proper, though not 
perfect, use of the poetic content in the 
dramatic mould; it possesses elemental 
largeness, and its characters are human, 
retaining their average proportions in the 
midst of their spiritual aspirations and 
expansion. Mr. Mackaye’s “The Scare- 
crow,” based on Hawthorne, attempts 
almost successfully to combine the hidden 
force with the outward expression, but he 
does not quite reach the texture of New 
England conscience. 

A surprising proportion of any poetic 
play deals either with irrelevant imagery, 
or with mental introspection which pre- 
cedes action; from speech, it falls into 
declamation, from character it passes into 
nothing more than a vehicle for theory or 
poetic idea cut aloof from the essential 
meaning of the moment. That is what 
Zangwill’s “The Melting Pot” suffers 
from, apart from his abominable method 
of seeking humor. His hero does not ex- 
press the conviction which lies within, but 
utters Mr. Zangwill’s apostrophes upon 
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that migration of races whose fusion will 
some day constitute the American people. 
A note of insincerity results where bom- 
bast predominates; Dickens’ American 
Eagle crying ha, ha! is not an agreeable 
picture. Yet speech after speech, poetic 
in scope, was thrust upon Zangwill’s hero 
relentlessly; had Mr. Walker Whiteside 
not been the distinctive artist that he is, 
we would have had no character at all; 
no human sympathy for the emigrant 
would have been aroused. The art of the 
actor saved the réle. 

In the performance of this piece occurs 
an excellent example of the poetry that 
arises from the natural method of acting. 
Miss Chrystal Herne was given Mr. Zang- 
will’s commonplace heroine to interpret, 
and, through a peculiar lyric simplicity 
very close to life, she invested the charac- 
ter with unusual dignity and essential 
vitality. Personality in art coupled with 
surety in art is a rare gift; naturalness in 
a method always active, even in passive 
moments, coupled with the essential spir- 
itual value, is not possessed by many 
players on the stage to-day. These quali- 
ties are Miss Herne’s; they illustrate 
Maeterlinck’s contention that modern 
drama does not call for the extremes of 
action, but does require the compressed 
suggestion of a spiritual state. 

We know that life is greater than 
drama; that art, whatever its form, is only 
a means of expressing our comprehension 
of the life in which we find ourselves. 
“T do assure you with all the force of con- 
viction there is in me,” writes Jones, “that 
so far as you go to the theater to be taken 
away from your real lives, so far your real 
lives are wrong and need to be altered.” 
But most of our poets who have attempted 
drama have not realized how close to life 
drama really is; it is not a vehicle, but an 
expression; it does not hold, but it gives 
out. “Peter Pan” represents the genius 
of Barrie dramatizing Wordsworth’s 
“Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” in 
terms of common experience and eternal 
truth. “What Every Woman Knows” and 
“Quality Street” do not defy the laws of 
the familiar, yet both plays are shot 
through with the poetry of sentiment. 

Far from disparaging the poetic drama, 
we claim that our stage thirsts for it; we 
do not blame the manager for being wary 
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of the conventional form which has neither 
profited by Maeterlinck nor learned of 
Ibsen. The pulse of life throbs through 
the land; there is in our mundane exist- 
ence the call to higher things; from the 
wheat fields this year came the cry for 
labor—it was the epic cry from the soil. 
The poet stands confused before the 
dilemma. “How,” he questions, “shall I 
reconcile the poetic language with the man 
of wage, with the machinery of utility, 
with the average feelings of life?” Man 
has his exalted moments, even when his 
feet are firmly planted upon earth. I re- 
member once going along a country road 
with Mr. Clyde Fitch; we passed a fleshy, 
grimy beer-driver in the open field, with 
a flower in his apology for a buttonhole. 
“There,” said Fitch, “is the poetry of 
ordinary existence.” At supreme mo- 
ments, language, thought, spirit become 
supreme. ‘The blacksmith may talk in the 
poetry of his uncouth prose; no one can 
take from him the purity of his feeling 
when his feeling is pure, or the high reso- 
lution of his character when circumstance 
and situation prompt it to act, or the 


strength of his primal being when he is 
strong. The poet must not mould his 
character to suit a preconceived notion; 
in drama one must be true to life rather 
than to the conventions of art. We 
know of no form for the theater other 
than drama—drama which is divided into 
relative grades dependent upon the pre- 
dominance of certain artistic qualities. 
Even in dealing with the unseen, Maeter- 
linck never fails to refer to “active” 
forces. Only on rare occasions does the 
average person speak aloud to himself; 
that is why the soliloquy has fallen into 
ill favor. And so, one by one, the con- 
ventions of drama are disproven. 

We need another name for that play 
which we have been accustomed to call 
“poetic drama”; we need to discover that 
the old form has falsified beauty, since it 
has taken it away from character, from 
life. Only when we have written a real 
drama in which poetry occupies its essen- 
tial position in relation to life, will we 
cease in our belief that the poetic drama 
needs to be dramatized. 


The Lake 
By Ethel Talbot 
HE wind in the reeds 
af Crept drowsy and slow; 
On the hills of the West 
The sun sank low. 


One lone moor-bird 

Stood poised for its flight ; 
In the gathering dark 

The lake shone white. 


The reeds were bent 

That no wind should break; 
A night-wind shivered 

Across the lake. 


The moor-bird fled 
With its wailing cry, 
And the wind in the reeds 
Sang: “Deep I lie,— 


Cover me, cover me, 

Under the weeds’”— 
Thus sang the voice 

Of the wind in the reeds. 





An Author’s Touch 


By Alwin West 


HERE are two stock compli- 
ments which a parlor-pianist 
becomes accustomed to hear- 
ing. “What an_ exquisite 
touch you have!” his friends 

will exclaim; or else they will assert, 
“You certainly keep perfect time.” The 
ordinary listener is not discriminative in 
his praise of music. He expresses his 
appreciation in the cant phrases, “ex- 
quisite touch” and “perfect time,” and 
feels he has said the utmost. 

Though touch and time are known by 
everybody to be prime elements in music, 
they are not so popularly recognized as 
factors of style and form in literature. Yet 
many a novel which starts out with a 
picturesque situation or an_ interesting 
proposition limps haltingly through its 
middle part, and ends with an indiscreetly 
hurried catastrophe. The author has got 
out of time. Lacking measured purpose, 
he has failed to keep pace with the swing 
and rhythm of real life, and the result is 
as unsatisfactory as a helter-skelter per- 
formance of a musical composition. 

An author’s touch is an individual grace 
which it is a pleasure to note in every 
characteristic passage of his work. Touch 
is not merely the cunning choice of words, 
the clever art of embellishment, the talent 
for divining new meanings in a language 
worn with overuse. It is rather a vivify- 
ing and an illuminating of the theme. Its 
effect dwells, not in the words which catch 
the ear, but in the ideas which take hold 
of the mind or in the impressions which 
sink indelibly into the consciousness. An 
author’s touch makes what he says im- 
portant and worthy to be said. 

If any one else had been given the sub- 
ject and general outline of a tale of Poe’s, 
could he have made the tale that Poe has 
written? Could Mr. Hewlett or Mr. Kip- 
ling hand out themes to servile apprentices 
and have their stories written by proxy? 
Let the apprentices imitate as cleverly as 
they could, the master’s handling of the 
same material would be sure to startle 
them with wonder-strokes of touch. 

The best way to study “touch” in litera- 
ture is to observe what grace and charm it 


has bestowed on places and people. A city 
once characterized by an author who stim- 
ulates and influences the understanding is 
forever after a definite place. The charm 
of the writer helps us to define and pre- 
cipitate our own impression of a place 
already seen, and to impassion it with 
beauty unfelt before. Rome, Venice, Flor- 
ence, London, Edinburgh, Paris, all have 
glowed with picturesque and _ historical 
interest under the touch of great writers, 
and have become invested with something 
of that psychological subtlety of character 
with which a novelist endues a many-sided 
hero. 

The American city of which we have 
the best conception, through its familiar 
treatment by authors who have loved it, is 
Boston. When Hawthorne dropped his 
new Adam and Eve into Boston, and left 
them to wander there at will, he probably 
did it without any conscious purpose of 
raising Boston to the plane of Paradise. 
Yet he couched so much of dignity and 
delectableness into the descriptive passages 
that the reader yearns toward Boston 
almost as if it had been Paradise. The 
Beacon street dwelling, the dry-goods 
warehouse, the bank, the old State House, 
the Bunker Hill monument, the river bank 
of the Charles, the college library, the 
cemetery of Mount Auburn—Hawthorne 
wrote with zest of all these places, and we, 
beholding them through his eyes, look 
upon them with a lift of spirits. “These 
are places to see and talk about,” we tell 
ourselves. Our own city seems unworthy 
of mention because it has not been written 
about in this wise, while Boston, living in 
the pages of Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Emerson, Holmes and Lowell, has all 


The glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 


A young woman who had been reading 
a story by an amateurish author gave 
voice to this criticism: “The story was 
completely spoiled when, at a turning- 
point of the plot, the hero and heroine 
went over to Brooklyn. How could an 
author give his characters distinction ot 
envelop them in an atmosphere of 
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romance after he had settled them in 
Brooklyn?” This criticism was probably 
unjust to Brooklyn. An author who has the 
faculty of touch can lift the most leadenly 
commonplace of towns into a magically 
silvern atmosphere. Still, though New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia have all 
been etched into literature with something 
of beauty in the descriptive lines, Brook- 
lyn has never been taken up in a literary 
way. To be sure, Henry James introduced 
Brooklyn Navy Yard into a short story 
with a thoroughly disagreeable theme, and 
Whitman, in his stirring lines on crossing 
Brooklyn ferry, speaks of “the beautiful 
hills of Brooklyn.” But the opening line 
of this poem convinces us that he was 
getting away from Brooklyn and had his 
face turned Manhattanward: 


Ah, what can be more stately and admirable to 
me than mast-hemmed Manhattan? 


These casual references are not enough 
to give Brooklyn any literary vogue. It 
still waits for some author to yield it the 
beauty that Mr. Howells, in Their Wed- 
ding Journey, bestowed on Rochester. Mr. 
Howells has, as it were, written his de- 
scription of Rochester in parallel columns, 
as if to show what an author’s touch can 
do for a place. In the one column we find 
represented the thriving town, with its 
flour-milling industry, its large nursery 
trade, its college, its eight or ten newspa- 
pers, and its free library. In the other 
column is the town of “handsome streets, 
wrapped in beautiful quiet and dreaming 
of the golden age.” “The perfume of mid- 
summer flowers” floats over the moonlit 
gardens, and a girl’s voice sends a song 
“fluttering out of an open window.” 

Mr. Howells’ descriptive touch is always 
scrupulously true and distractingly beau- 
tiful. He tells us just what a place is like, 
but at the same time he surprises and 
ravishes with the description of beauties 
which do indeed belong to the place, but 
which he has first discovered into words. 
His London Films and Certain Delightful 
English Towns are the latest and most 
lovely examples of this exploitation of 
beauty in places which many have found 
unenchanted. But long ago, when he 
wrote A Chance Acquaintance, Mr. 
Howells showed that he possessed more 
insight than the ordinary traveler. A 
Chance Acquaintance is so truthful that 
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who takes it up for the story? It is writ- 
ten with the fine touch of a chosen author, 
and that is why it pleases without regard 
to its utilitarian value. 

An example of the ludicrous effect pro- 
duced when a place is put into a story 
without any discriminative touch is to be 
found in Turgenieft’s Spring Floods. At 
the end of the story it becomes necessary 
to dispose of Gemma, the beautiful heroine 
of its beginning. The author relates that 
she had emigrated to New York, and he 
gives her street address there. But he had 
really no conception of New York except 
as a place with a postal system that calls 
for addresses; and his relegation of poor 
Gemma there is equivalent to placing her 
in the limbo of uninteresting things. 

It is not only in passages of description 
that we become aware of an author’s 
touch. The writer who deals with moral 
issues needs to handle his material with 
deftness, so as to keep the right side of 
the moral up. It is this faculty of touch 
which renders a story admirable as a true 
work of art, even while it excites abhor- 
rence toward the guilt portrayed. In The 
Scarlet Letter and The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge, while the interest is keyed up to a 
high pitch, there is no artificial glamour 
streaming through the penumbra of the 
great wrong which constitutes the story's 
theme. The moral is not obtrusive, but it 
is unescapable. It takes consummate tact 
and unerring touch to bring about this 
effect. 

The success of the historian depends on 
his sureness and delicacy of touch in inter- 
preting the figures of past times. It is a 
novelist’s accuracy and vividness of touch 
which put life, action and reality into the 
fictitious persons of a book. The strength 
of appeal which a character makes is inde- 
pendent of the place of that character's 
prototype in the world’s scheme of exist- 
ence. A prince with all his panoplies may 
cut a poor figure in a setond-rate book, 
while the Sam Wellers and Captain Costi- 
gans shine out of their humble stations 
with the convincingness of simple truth. 

Through his faculty of touch a fine 
critic may distinguish an artist or author 
beyond his peers, as Pater has distin- 


it is used as a Canadian guidebook. But 
does it read like a guidebook to one 
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guished Watteau, and as Matthew Arnold genius. Genius is, like goodness, always 
has distinguished the brothers, De Gon- of one and the same quality, but its mani- 
court. festation takes on an individual guise. 

An author’s touch, which vivifies his- This expression of self working through 
tory, criticism and fiction, and which the great universal genius which possesses 
stamps a poem as inalienably his and no him is what we have been considering as 
other’s, is the very essence of the author’s the author’s “touch.” 


The North Wind 


By Henry Meade Bland 


COME from far, 
By the northern star, 
Where the cold white silence lies; 
Where the wild waves war 
On the Yukon bar, 
And the drear, cold icebergs rise. 





To the ocean caves 
I roll great waves, 
As I wheel down the rock-bound coast ; 
And the weird cliff raves, 
As the seaman braves 
The angry scream of my host. 


On the pulsing tide 


I ride and ride, = ; 
Till the mad waves leap and run; rene 
Nor is staid my stride notable 
Till my cohorts abide scathin 
In the isles of tropic sun. librarie 
men, a 

I moan and wail nately. 

In the tattered sail claims 
Of the helmless sea-worn bark; bl ‘ 
And my wild fierce gale sively c: 
Leaves never a trail cause o} 
Of the keel I swirl in the dark. is to sa 

whose 

I was strong and young popular 
When the years first flung copies—. 
The groves of Eden in bloom; as 
And the pzans sung diloquen 
By my brazen tongue qualified 
Shall chant till the hour of doom. ber that 
great inci 
here we 
published 


were fe 





Illustrated from photographs by A. L. S. 


LONDON, February 22, 1910. 


OR the past three months the 
minds of authors, publishers 
and librarians have been occu- 
pied with what has come to be 


known as the Library Censor- 

ship; even the proximity of a General 
Election did not cause interest in the other 
question to wane. The authors—many 
notables among them—said and wrote 
scathingly denunciatory things about the 
libraries, and the publishers—mere middle- 
men, after all—blew hot and cold alter- 
nately. The authors all talked about the 
claims of literature with a very large 
“L,” as though not one of them ever 
wrote for what is commonly and expres- 
sively called “boodle,” but always for the 
cause of Letters. And the libraries—that 
is to say, the large circulating libraries, 
whose aggregate first purchases of a 
popular novel often total ten thousand 
copies—stood calmly by and said nothing. 
Rightly to understand what all the 
pother is about (as Edmund Gosse gran- 
diloquently put it, although he wasn’t 
qualified to speak at all), we must remem- 
ber that the past ten years have seen a 
great increase in the sexual problem novel. 
There were, of course, novels of this sort 
published before ten years ago, but they 
were few and far between and, speaking 


generally, they were written by undoubt- 
edly clever authors who, rightly or 
wrongly, thought they were fulfilling a 
mission in treating such themes in fiction. 
But whilst, during the last decade, clever 
writers—really literary men and women 
—have used their pens to sermonize 
through the medium of fiction, a number 
of pot-boilers, mere hacks, have entered 
the arena with salacious stories of in- 
trigue, free-love and licentiousness, whose 
books possess no literary merit, and who, 
so far from pointing a moral, have, rather, 
gilded vice. One, bolder than the rest, 
made the start; finding that neither the 
police nor the public resented the innova- 
tion, others timorously followed ; and wax- 
ing bolder, as immunity from prosecution 
seemed assured, scenes and incidents were 
related which were frankly indecent and 
certainly revolting to clean minds. These 
books were advertised and, being adver- 
tised, were asked for by library subscrib- 
ers, many of whom knew nothing of the 
contents. Lying about in the homes, these 
books were often read by the youth of 
both sexes, with disastrous results. Whilst 
an unclean book might only nauseate an 
adult reader of clean mind, it would assur- 
edly fire the imagination of youth, with, 
sometimes, terrible consequences. Some 
parents are careless or, if not careless, 
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see no possibility of harm accruing to their 
children from the perusal of the question- 
able book; others, very properly, I think, 
realize that the natural curiosity of youth 
leads to dangerous situations, or that the 
detailed portrayal of vice in a book may 
undo all the home teaching of purity and 
tend to blur the fine dividing line between 





Spencer Leigh Hughes 


Leaving his committee room with Mrs. ‘ Sub Rosa” 


right and wrong—between what is lawful 
and expedient and what is mere licen- 
tiousness. ‘This latter class called upon 
the libraries to be more careful. It said, 
in effect: “We see these books advertised ; 
the titles impress us and we ask for them. 
We are not experts: you are, and we 
expect you to exercise more discretion. 
If you circulate this stuff and make it pos- 
sible for our young people to get it from 
your shelves, we must withdraw our 
patronage from you and bestow it where 
the librarian more fully realizes his high 
calling and is willing to use his expert 
knowledge for the benefit of his custom- 
ers.” ‘Threatened in this way, some of 
the librarians did exercise care in the 
matter ; one or two had been quietly exer- 
cising care for years. Some thought this 
demand of subscribers mere prudery; but 





when there were rumors of prosecution in 
the air, they came to see that for them, at 
least, it was not so much a question of 
prudery as prudence. The question be- 
came so pressing last year, mainly owing 
to the excessive boldness of the literary 
scullions, that influential journals called a 
halt and hinted at State interference. The 
libraries woke up to the seriousness of the 
question, and simultaneously an appeal 
was made in other quarters for a fighting 
fund to be utilized in prosecuting those 
who offended against public morals by 
writing, publishing and distributing harm- 
ful books. The time was undoubtedly ripe 
for concerted action, and the big libraries, 
such as Mudie’s, Smith’s, Boot’s and the 
“Times,” met together and discussed the 
question. Basing their action on merely 
prudent—or, shall I say commercial ?— 
grounds, they decided to ask publishers 
to submit books in advance of publication, 
so that they might be read and their con- 
tents judged. There was to be no ques- 
tion of censorship; all that these libraries 
asked was that they might safeguard 
themselves from the risk of prosecution 
and, incidentally, prove to their subscrib- 
ers that they might, in future, with every 
confidence, take any book from the library 
into the home circle without risk of a 
contaminatory influence. 

Naturally enough, the stand made by the 
libraries has excited public attention, and 
the English press has taken sides in dis- 
cussing the matter. Editorials have been 
fairly evenly divided for and against the 
movement. I am not concerned with those 
journals which have upheld the libraries— 
their views, it seems to me, are the views 
of all sane folk—but I am concerned at 
the expressions of those journals who, 
from one cause or another, have gone out 
of their way to throw mud at a movement 
which must tend to the purification of the 
national life. ‘“Grandmotherly,” ‘Kill- 
joys,” “Stigginses,” are a few of the 
choice epithets which have been used ; and 
one writer—misinformed like the rest of 
his class—thought that to call the heads 
of the libraries librarians was far too 
complimentary. “Librarians, forsooth,” he 
exclaimed ; “I call them tradesmen!” That 
word “tradesman” in England, be it noted, 
is considered most opprobious: a man who 
is a shopkeeper, and therefore a trades- 
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man, is beyond the pale, gifted with no 
discretion or discrimination—a social out- 
cast. Well, it is all very funny, and would 
be simply funny did not all this vitupera- 
tive nonsense point to the fact that there 
is a decadent party in England which tries 
hard to convince itself and other people 
that it is tolerant and broad-minded if it 
winks at and condones expressions, 
printed or spoken, which are indelicate 
and immoral. Meanwhile, the libraries 
are quietly and stolidly pursuing their 
course, answering no criticisms; in fact, 
doing what they have a perfect right to 
do—conduct their own business in their 
own way. Speaking generally, I think the 
public upholds them. 

What promises to be the notable literary 
event of the year will be the banquet to 
be held on the anniversary of Swinburne’s 
birthday by the Poetry Recital Society, 
the guests being all who can claim a de- 
scent from the great English poets. When 
the idea was mooted it caused quite a 
flutter, and the director of the society 
has been bombarded with applications and 
claims to notice from all sorts and condi- 
tions of men and women who are ready 
to produce proof that they are entitled 
to sit and eat among the coming goodly 
company. Among those whose claims are 


credited may be numbered earls, dukes, 
marquises, clergymen, ministers and au- 
thors, but none so interesting as a man 
who has proved his claim to be the great- 
grandson of Robert Burns, and who has, 
for nearly forty years, been employed by 
one firm making tea urns—a domestic 
utensil whose day is nearly done. The 
making of tea pots is a humble occupa- 
tion, but, as Bobbie—himself a plough- 
boy—once hinted: “What tho’ on hamely 
fare we dine, wear hodden-gray, an’ a’ 
that . . . a man’s a man for a’ that,” 
and, we may add, be a poet’s worthy 
descendant too! 

Last month I named a few literary men 
who had obtained a seat in the new Par- 
liament, but I overlooked a quite well- 
known figure in the journalistic world— 
Mr. Spencer Leigh Hughes, the inimita- 
ble “S. L. H.” of the London “Morning 
Leader,” whose notes, “Sub Rosa,” are 
read and enjoyed every morning by many 
thousands of the workingmen of this 
country. The photograph shows him 
electioneering, evidently very much 
pleased with things in general, just driv- 
ing off from one of his committee rooms. 
He represents Stockport, and English 
Radicals are expecting much from him 
in the House. 


London from St. Paul’s Dome 
By Norma Bright Carson 


F thou would’st see a city then of dreams, 
Go mount the steps that reach to St. Paul's dome; 
No Florence this, nor yet again a ruined Rome, 

A city here through which a great life streams, 

In veiling mists Thames water brightly gleams ; 
Around tall spires soft-shadowed gray clouds foam, 
Shot here and there with sunlight dulled to chrome— 

Far down, each street with moving figures teems. 


From here Westminster’s towers dimly rise, 
And hitherward Big Ben’s strong echo cries ; 
As spiders’ webs a narrow brooklet span, 

So Thames’ banks have been linked by Man. 
And down the sun-shot waters gently trail 
A filmy, floating line of stack and sail. 








By I. B. Miller, B. B. 


RESIDENT HENRY C. KING 
is giving out some excellent 
books these days. His latest 
volume is The Ethics of Jesus, 
which will be welcomed by many 

students of the life and work of Jesus. Dr. 
King gives a rather detailed survey of all 
the passages in the teaching of Jesus that 
can be regarded as clearly ethical. The first 
two chapters are chiefly introductory. In 
the third chapter, Dr. King considers the 
ethical teachings of Jesus in the Gospel 
by Mark and in the other common source 
of the Gospels by Matthew and Luke. 
In the fourth chapter he gives an estimate 
of the ethical teaching in the sayings 
peculiar to either Matthew or Luke, and 
in the fifth chapter considers the Sermon 
on the Mount as a whole, noting specially 
the originality of the words of Jesus and 
the spiritual discoveries of Jesus in this 
sermon. In the next two chapters Dr. 
King continues his study of the Sermon 
on the Mount, mentioning the qualities set 
forth in the Beatitudes, the basic qualities 
of happiness promulgated in them, the 
reversal of the world’s code, and the great 
motives to living presented in the Sermon 
on the Mount. The volume will prove 
very interesting and helpful in the study 
of the subject. It consists of the William 
Beiden Noble Lectures for 1909 in Har- 
vard University. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York.) 


* * x 
Dr. Samuel G. Smith, in his Foreword, 


tells how his book, Religion in the Making, 
a study of Biblical sociology, came to be 


written. For nearly a score of years he 
has been a teacher of sociology in the 
University of Minnesota, and at the same 
time a preacher'to a church. As a pastor 
he has also been a teacher of the Bible. 
His book is a fresh study at first hand 
of the Bible in the light of the principles 
of sociology. Much attention is given to 
the land and the people of Israel, to the 
development of the idea of God as set 
forth in the Old Testament Scriptures. 
In this the making of the priest and the 
functions of the priesthood, the develop- 
ment of the prophet, figure largely. Be- 
sides sacred persons, sacred: places, the 
altar, the high places, the temple and the 
synagogue are considered; also sacred 
services—sacrifices, fasting and the tem- 
ple ritual; sacred objects, such as the Ark 
of the Covenant, and sacred days, espe- 
cially the Sabbath. The Hebrew concep- 
tion of sanctity is explained. 

Dr. Smith has given years to the study 
of his subject, and his book is very valu- 
able. This volume is to be followed by 
another, dealing with the domestic, polit- 
ical and industrial life of the Hebrews. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York.) 

* * * 


The name of Dr. Fairbairn is familiarly 
known, both in his own country and in 
the United States. He has done a great 
deal to stimulate study on great religious 
questions and to help form opinions. His 
latest volume is called Studies in Religion 
and Theology. In his preface Dr. Fair- 
bairn says that “Studies” is an old and 
familiar friend to him in the title of a 
book. Once he asked a professor, refer- 
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ring to a first literary project, what name 
he should give to a book made up of sci- 
entific attempts to conceive and represent 
formulated ideas, not indeed according to 
their place in a system, but in the isola- 
tion which was independence. “Studies” 
was the answer. Dr. Fairbairn liked the 
word and thinks this is the best name for 
his present book—an attempt to examine 
ideas by their interpretation. 

This book contains papers on different 
subjects of great interest—the attitude 
of the age to Christianity, the ideal of 
Christianity, religion and the industrial 
classes, the duties and ideals of the Church. 
One section treats of the sacerdotal and 
the Puritan idea, another of ecclesiastical 
polity and the religion of Christ, another 
of how sects have come out of an attempt 
to revive the religion of Christ, as in the 
Reformation. Other portions of the vol- 
ume treat of the historical development of 
the Church. The title suggests a broad 
course of topics, and the book amply ful- 
fils the expectations awakened. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 

* * * 


Dr. Henry W. Clark is known to many 
readers by his writings concerning the 
spiritual life, Christian experience, and 
Christian ethics. His latest book is Laws 
of the Inner Kingdom. It is a volume of 
sermons. The mention of the titles of 
some of these will indicate the character 
and scope of the book. Among others, 
these topics are considered: “‘Paul’s Con- 
ception of Conversion,” “Partial Disciple- 
ship,” “The Spiritual Ministry of 
Change,” “How Christ Suits the Soul,” 
“Lost Spiritual Opportunities,” “The 
Sword of Christ.” (Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York and Chicago.) 


* * * 


Dr. Thomas C. Hall, Professor of 
Ethics in Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, has written a volume entitled 
Social Solutions, in the light of Christian 
ethics, which is exceedingly timely and 
will prove of much help in the study of 
the social message of the Christian re- 
ligion. The aim of the book is to arouse 
interest and call out discussion. The sub- 
stance of the contents has been used by 
Professor Hall in his classroom work. 
The chapters deal with such topics as the 
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social outlook of Jesus, Paul and social 
theory, the Church and a social pro- 
gram, the social proposals of anarchy, the 
individualism of single tax, the rise of 
Socialism, the city and the kingdom dream, 
political machinery and the kingdom. Dr. 
Hall’s views may not meet the approval of 
all his readers, but his book will awaken 
thought on subjects which are now much 
discussed, and on which men differ 
widely in these days, and will thus do good 
in helping toward the “solutions” at which 
the author aims. (Eaton & Mains, New 
York.) 


* * ok 


Dr. Campbell Morgan, of London, is 
perhaps the best-known preacher and 
Bible expounder living to-day. He was 
recently called to become the pastor of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York. He declined the call, how- 
ever, believing that London needs him 
and that the work he has in hand there is 
the work he ought to do. Dr. Morgan has 
been giving to the world a great many 
books recently on the Bible. His latest 
book is The Bible and the Cross. It isa 
small volume containing six sermons on 
the death of Jesus and on the power of 
the Cross. These sermons are written in 
Dr. Morgan’s most forceful style. They 
are founded upon three great facts—that 
the Christian religion is a Divine revela- 
tion; that the Bible is the inspired and 
only record of this; and that the Cross is 
both the central point of Scripture and of 
religion. The book is timely, coming out 
in the Lenten days, and will be specially 
helpful for reading and use in Passion 
Week. (Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York and Chicago. ) 


* * * 


Many people are interested in the life 
beyond the grave, and are eager to read 
anything new of interest concerning this 
subject. The Next Life, by J. Reid 
Howatt, treats of the subject in a practical 
way. It claims to be a dispaSsionate ex- 
amination of what the Scripture passages 
say on the subject, without reference to 
traditional theories concerning it. It is 
not a_ theological textbook, nor an 
abstruse treatise. It is written for the 
average Christian, who is _ reasonabl 
versed in the Scriptural doctrines of ms 
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vation and yet longs for some clearer con- 
ceptions of matters beyond. [Illustrations 
are borrowed from Nature and from the 
human heart, for the purpose of making 
plainer and clearer the statements and be- 
liefs of the writer. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York and Chicago.) 


* * * 


Dr. William L. Watkinson has for many 
years been one of the most popular Eng- 
lish preachers. He has visited this coun- 
try several times, preaching at different 
points, and wherever he has gone his ser- 
mons have been received with great satis- 


faction and profit. The Fatal Barter and 
Other Sermons is the latest volume of 
Dr. Watkinson’s sermons published. Some 
of these were delivered in this country 
during Dr. Watkinson’s last visit. They 
are all strong and full of fresh illustra- 
tions. Many of the illustrations are taken 
from natural science—one of Dr. Wat- 
kinson’s favorite fields of study. Some of 
the topics are: “The Fatal Barter,” 
“The Sufficiency of the Gospel,” “Sup- 
pressed Discipleship,” “The Sin of Self- 
Confidence,” “The Spade-work of the 
Kingdom,” etc. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York and Chicago.) 


Christian Religion and Healing” 


One hardly needs to have read the pro- 
fessional criticisms against the Emmanuel 
Movement to feel assured that they are 
virtually demolished in this very able little 
volume. The book is divided into two 
parts, the first of which, by Dr. Worcester, 
appeared as an article in “The Century 
Magazine” last July; and the second, in 
expanded form, by Dr. McComb, in the 
“Hibbert Journal” in October. The latter 
is a clear, compact, untechnical exposition 
of the purpose, plan, and general proced- 
ure of the movement. The former is Dr. 
Worcester’s reply to his critics—and a 
straight shot it is. At once dignified and 
uncompromising, it must be rated as a 
splendid and convincing piece of polemic. 
The grasp, the freedom from pettiness 
and evasion, the manifest loftiness of ideal 
and absence of mere talk for conquest or 


*THE CurIstIAN RELIGION As A HEALING 
Power. By Elwood Worcester and Samuel 
McComb. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


for notoriety, are a veritable model of 
discussion for truth’s sake. Both physi- 
cians and clergymen receive their due and 
will find defense difficult. Dr. Worcester 
wastes no words on professional jealousy, 
blind prejudice, or dead ignorance. Oppo- 
sition of the one class has come “from 
men who have reached a time of life when 
opinions are crystallized, and it is difficult 
to accept anything that is new.” Their 
real quarrel is with the new spirit which 
they are unable to grasp. Of the other, 
the medical class, no radical criticism has 
proceeded from a man who has studied 
it at first hand. The movement is not the 
work of simpletons, neither is it to wrest 
patients from physicians, but rather to 
direct people who have turned from the 
medical profession back to responsible 
sources of help. 

This book is entirely free from that 
technicality which characterized the first 
volume and virtually prohibited it to the 
general reader. 
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Tower of Ivory’ 


HIS is one of the biggest love 

stories written in some years. 

As a love story, it belongs in 

the class of Pelléas and Méli- 

sande and Francesca da 

Rimini. As a modern novel, it takes its 

place among the more masterly pieces of 

fiction, without quite reaching the plane 
of a real transcript from life. 

Constructionally, Tower of Ivory does 
its author justice at all points; its concep- 
tion is based on the broader vision; where 
it fails is in the vitality of its plot, inso- 
much as the plot is related to and develops 
the central theme and the two principal 
characters. 

The story in outline is not pleasant. 
John Ordham, a young and handsome 
Englishman, whose heirship to a title de- 
pends upon the death of an elder brother 
—a drunkard—goes to Munich to study 
for a diplomatic career. He is indolent 
by nature, though possessed of unusual 
intellectual possibilities. But his tastes 
are extravagant, his debts many: a mar- 
riage for money is urged upon him. He 
meets a charming American girl with a 
fortune, and is attracted, but not sufficiently 
for the purposes of matrimony. Mabel 
Cutting’s clever mother realizes the diffi- 
culty, carries the girl off to London, puts 
her through a course of training that 
makes a little hypocrite of her; and ere 
Ordham knows it, he has been trapped 
into a marriage based entirely upon a 
large attack of calf-love and an intellectual 
depth on the part of his wife which only 
exists prior to their marriage, when the 
little lady amiably confesses the deception. 

*TowER oF Ivory. By Gertrude Atherton. 
The Macmillan Company. 





In the meantime Ordham, the beloved 
of all women, has met in Munich Mar- 
guerite Styr. a great actress and singer, 
favored of the mad king of Bavaria. A 
close bond unites the young diplomat-to- 
be and the famous artist, who is some 
twelve years his senior. They keep their 
relationship pure, though in reality they 
love each other with tremendous force. 
The great Styr is noted for her recluse 
habits; the truth is that she is of lowly 
birth, and that for years she had lived in 
New York as a_ courtesan. When 
Ordham comes to her, determined to 
have her in spite of the silly little wife 
at home, she tells him her story in all its 
ugly details, thinking thereby to avert the 
calamity that his demands will bring upon 
them. Then—just at the crucial moment 
—Ordham’s wife, and then his brother, 
die. The young man is free, and a peer, 
and now he will marry the Styr or noth- 
ing. The great singer is wise in the wis- 
dom that an awful experience has given 
her; she finds the only way out, and leaves 
this man whom she loves so dearly—and 
whom she has really made—to his career. 
In the last chapter we find him a person- 
age in diplomatic circles—his real story 
absolutely unknown and unsuspected by 
those who honor him. 

There are only two real people in the 
book—Ordham and Styr—the rest are 
more or less artistic lay figures. But they 
serve as background, and the real issue 
is unmistakably the grande passion that 
unites the prima donna and Ordham. As 
a depiction of the artistic temperament— 
its worst phases as well as its best—this 
character of Styr is a really remarkable 
bit of creation. Crawford’s fair Mar- 
garet is commonplace in comparison. As 
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for the character of Ordham, he is slightly 
idealized in the matter of physical quali- 
ties and diplomatic talent; the triumph of 
the author in drawing him lies in the 
subtlety with which the temperament of 
the Styr is made to mould and develop him. 
Always this woman, with her moods and 
her reticences, is the dominant character, 
and it is her unselfish consideration of 
the boy-lover’s best interests that endows 
her with a charm and lovableness that are 
not marred even when the truth of her 
own youthful experiences is revealed in 
all its hideousness. 

There is more of dramatic interest in 
this than in most of Mrs. Atherton’s 
novels, though it is doubtful if Mrs. 
Atherton will ever be quite able to sub- 
merge her own consciousness of the atti- 
tude of the novelist in the depth of heart 
interest that would make a book like this 
a living, vital, all-absorbing thing. 

NorMA BricHT CARSON. 


Over the Quicksands* 


Can a man fall in love with his own 
sister? That is the question uppermost 
in one’s mind in Anna Chapin Ray’s 
newest story. The situations are, to say 
the least, unusual—full of difficulties and 
perplexities. 

Donald Rhodes, New Yorker, gay. 
care-free and twenty-four, goes to Quebec 
during the winter season. He makes sev- 
eral friends and has such a good time that 
he decides to return at the first opportu- 
nity. This he does, bringing with him 
his cousin and adopted sister, Hilda 
Lynde. 

Foremost among their friends is Bernon 
Tremaine, orphan and Canadian. Meeting 
Hilda, he falls very much in love. 
Events transpire fast and furiously, and 
Bernon is almost ready to ask Hilda to 
marry him when the final dénouement 
comes. 

Sister St. Saba, head nurse in one of 
the big hospitals, is stricken with severe 
illness—and also pangs of a long dormant 
conscience. Donald’s father, she confesses, 
is father of Bernon and Hilda—and they 
are brother and sister. The news is almost 
overwhelming. And it is Hilda, fine and 
womanly, who adjusts the situation. 





*Over THE QuicKsaNnvs. By Anna Chapin 
Ray. Little, Brown & Co. 


All the characters are interesting—a 
wholesome, healthy-minded set of young 
people that we are glad to know. 

And the descriptions of the snowbound 
city, with its winter sports and recent cele- 
bration, are worth reading. 


The Crossways* 


This has more of the up-to-date novel 
element in it than most of Mrs. Martin’s 
books have had. It is distinctly a study 
of the woman problem as worked out in 
a Pennsylvania German community to 
which a native doctor has brought his 
wife, a Southern girl of excellent family. 

The difference in point of view as 
exemplified by Dr. Kuntz and his tenderly 
nurtured wife leads to what threatens to 
be a domestic tragedy. And it is the worse 
tragedy in that the two love each other 
devotedly, and their cause for quarrel 
assumes the rather sordid shape of a bat- 
tle of generous impulse against inherent 
graspingness. The struggle Jean has to 
adapt herself to the crude ideals that force 
her to the kitchen and make a drudge of 
her there, a struggle in which her very 
physical make-up is totally against her, 
shows the fine fiber of a woman with a 
sense of humor as well as of honor, and 
is in striking contrast to the self-satisfied 
egotism of her lord and master. 

Mrs. Martin has done her character 
work with master-strokes, achieving her 
climax through a process of psychological 
evolution that is worked out with artistic 
effect. It is to be taken for granted that 
her atmosphere would be perfect, but it 
required a something greater than the 
power to create atmosphere to introduce 
Jean into the childhood home of Matthew. 
Simply to conceive of Jean as she was 
when Matthew married her would scarcely 
have entitled Mrs. Martin to any special 
meed of commendation, but the work ex- 
hibited in the development of Jean among 
the new surroundings is deserving of no 
faint-voiced praise. The drawing of Mat- 
thew was also anything but an easy task: 
it had been nothing remarkable if the mis- 
take had been made of transforming him 
too quickly, of changing his point of view 
too early, and by the mere magic of the 


~sTme Crossways. By Helen R. Martin, The 
Century Company. 
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pen rather than by the very real agony 
suffered in the course of effecting a grad- 
ual change through a man’s heart and 
mind as it could be worked out only by 
testing him to the limit of his powers. 

In artistic treatment and dramatic force 
The Crossways is superior to anything 
Mrs. Martin has done, while it still pre- 
serves those qualities of charm and quaint- 
ness which made Tillie so delightfully 
refreshing. 


Predestined* 


This novel may mean almost anything. 
The question is: are its meanings worth 
the several hundreds of pages devoted to 
their interpretation ? 

A young man of rich parentage finds 
himself the victim of his father’s mania, 
in the frenzy of which the old man de- 
stroyed his entire fortune and left his 
boy practically penniless. Felix has am- 
bitions to become a great writer—and he 
exhibits no small talent. In the first few 
months of his entrance upon the career 
literary, every good fortune comes his 
way. He is typically a young man with 
golden opportunities. Then his weakness 
begins to show itself; he becomes the 
lover of his best friend’s wife; the in- 
trigue is discovered, and Felix is banished ; 
his fancée throws him over; he flings him- 
self into a reckless dissipation, finds an- 
other mistress, then another, whom he 
finally marries; and then, just when, 
through the influence of his first love, he 
seems to have a chance to make a new 
start, he dies—a wreck and a failure. 

We think Mr. Whitman has made his 
main point clear—he has pictured the man 
who is hopelessly the victim of combined 
circumstances. Felix is at most times a 
likable chap; his talent is unquestionable; 
but that easy yielding to the companion- 
ship of the vulgar, to the influences of 
liquor and to the seductive charms of 
loose women, kills, little by little, his great 
talent, and breaks the man, body and soul. 

The story is very unpleasant; its shad- 
ows obscure its sunlight at nearly every 
point ; its truths are the truths of life laid 
bare, and the nakedness of it all is dis- 
gusting. 

*PREDESTINED. By Stephen French Whitman, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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A Fool There Was* 


This is a melodramatic tale based on 
Kipling’s poem, “The Vampire.” It is a 
bit of literary contortion, so to speak, in 
the matter of construction, and romantic 
imagination is exaggerated to the point 
of the grotesque. The author apparently 
never heard of the quality of “artistic re- 
straint”; at least, he has not deigned to 
display it. His principal adjectives are 
“lithe” and “graceful,” and he certainly 
overworks both, while “red petals” and 
“crimson lips” play a more than rightfully 
significant part in the supposedly excitable 
scenes. 

Taken throughout, the story is as im- 
probable as it is horrible, the making of a 
beautiful love tale being totally marred 
by the introduction of situations that em- 
phasize the animal in man and triumph 
over his better nature. 

More than this, the eccentricities of 
style are ludicrous, detracting from the 
force of the story, and imparting an atmos- 
phere of “far-fetchedness” that makes the 
situations even more unnatural than they 
would be otherwise. 

The novel has, in its dramatic form, 
been produced, with some success, we 
understand; which argues that the play 
has decided advantages over the book. 


The Snare of Circumstancet 


A rapidly moving tale of adventure and 
detective work, with a charming love story 
that goes far toward redeeming the book 
from its quality of the mediocre. The 
tale is based on worn-out facts and cir- 
cumstances; Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
apparently suggested it; but it lacks the 
art that makes Stevenson’s story. so won- 
derful, and the sense of horror striven 
for is reduced to a ridiculous form of 
imitation. 

A haunted house, a mysterious murder, 
a misplaced suspicion, a mixture in iden- 
tity; an elderly criminal evolved from a 
respectable citizen, and the retribution 
that comes to the man who chooses the 
Devil for his companion—these are the 
factors in a tale that holds the interest, 
but that disappoints deeply when analyzed. 

*A Foo. THere Was. By Porter Emerson 
Browne. H. K. Fly Company. 


{THE Snare or Circumstance. By Edith E. 
Buckiey. Little, Brown & Co. 
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The Crimson Azaleas* 

This is a dainty tale of old Japan, full 
of a fine flavor of the picturesque and 
exhibiting that quaint mixture of the 
ancient and modern, the imaginative and 
the practical, that is so apparent in twen- 
tieth century Japan. 

The charming little mousmé heroine 
came as a tiny child out of a clump of 
crimson azaleas. A young Englishman 
adopted her, cared for her, educated her. 
She loved him dearly—after the manner 
of the Japanese woman—with a capacity 
that knows no limit to sacrifice. 

The story becomes tragic; there is a 
development in the life of the English- 
man that finally brings death and sorrow. 
Mr. Stacpoole is kind enough here to make 
the crimson azaleas a shield before the 
face of the tragedy, and one leaves the 
book with a sigh of sweet remembrance. 

The Kingdom of Slender Swords has 
less of the real fragrance of Japan in it 
than this has; and the little mousmé is 
more convincing than Mrs. Wheeler’s 
Japanese girl. 


Anne of Treboult 

A fishing town in Brittany gives this 
story its setting, which is one of those 
tragedies of everyday life which will be 
as long as life is and so long as men and 
women love and hate. 

Anne is a little hunchback. Out of 
spite, because his own girl, Aimée, has 
caused him jealousy, Yvon, a young fish- 
erman, makes love to Anne. In the sur- 
prise of her heart the girl gives her best 
to this big, brawny hero, never realizing 
that he pities more than admires her. 
Anne finds herself about to become a 
mother; the village priest asks Yvon to 
marry her. The young man is willing, but 
Anne knows by now that Aimée is his 
real love. She refuses to share her bur- 
den. Yvon marries Aimée, who turns out 
to be a shrew; Anne’s little Yvon is born, 
and presently Aimée has a son. ‘The 
father’s heart cries out for his firstborn; 
his wife and her boy persecute Anne and 
Anne’s son. Finally, big Yvon takes little 
Yvon to sea with him, acknowledging him 


*THe Crimson Azareas. By H. DeVere 
Stacpoole. Duffield & Co. 

tANNE oF TreEBoUL. By Louise Goetchins. 
The Century Company. 


as his own and setting aside the son of 
Aimée. Peace comes to Anne at last—the 
reward of a life dedicated to the atone- 
ment of one sad mistake. 

The book is charmingly written. The 
fresh air from the sea blows in on the 
pages; the simple faith of these . peasant 
folk makes delightful pictures; the sad- 
ness is modified by the kindly, sympathetic 
note that sounds through every scene. 

It is a simple tale, simply but well told, 
and its impression will remain. 


Theodora’s Husband* 

Theodora’s Husband is one of the most 
delightful books of this prolific author. 
In literary style it is not unlike the French 
school, with its short, pithy sentences, 
short paragraphs, short chapters. If 
“Alice in Wonderland” were to be asked 
her opinion of the book, she would say it 
must be interesting because there is so 
much “conversation.” And it is so absorb- 
ingly interesting from the beginning that 
it is next to impossible to put it down. 
The scene is laid largely in Paris, where 
Marcel Fleur is the supposed rival of 
Count Zeppelin and the Wright brothers 
in inventing airships. ‘The cleverness of 
the plot, with the charming hero and 
heroine, Lord and Lady Allingham, and 
the deep-dyed villain in the person of 
Mrs. Packinthorp, afterward the Countess 
de Rigos, reminds us often of Marion 
Crawford. There are many intricate situ- 
ations, and they are well handled. Prob- 
ably the most dramatic is that in which 
the countess makes her confession to 
Lady Allingham. 

It is so refreshing to read of great love 
such as that of Theodora and George— 
love that stands the test even of such 
mistaken judgment as Theodora showed 
in her fancied loyalty to Marcel in keep- 
ing his secret from her husband, who was 
Marcel’s benefactor. 

It is a book not only well worth reading, 
but one worth keeping. 


The Intruding Angelt 


In spite of the rather labored style of 
the first few chapters, this book soon 


Louise : Mack. 





*THEopoRA’s Huspanp. Bv 
John Lane Company. 

+THE INtTRUDING ANGEL. By Charles Mar- 
riott. John Lane Company. 
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becomes interesting. There are some 
charming descriptions, notably that of the 
Noy home at Trevenen—descriptions that 
show the author to be a capable word- 
painter. 

The character drawing is good also, and 
that of the wife, Pauline, is admirably 
sustained to the end. But it is with a 
keen sense of disappointment that one 
notes the lowering of the moral tone 
almost from the time Richard, the hero, 
marries Pauline. Where a man has such 
possibilities as Mr. Marriott of giving 
wholesome food for thought, it seems a 
loss to the reading world to offer only the 
husks that the swine eat. The fact jars that 
the hero seems to justify his wife’s infidel- 
ity, because through that, and the conse- 
quent birth of a child, she comes to a cer- 
tain development, and he gets his freedom 
from a union that was too late discovered 
to be a mistake. Far from having any 
feeling against remarriage after divorce 
(in spite of his English Church training), 
Richard waits for no such formality, nor 
does Rose, whose virtue from the begin- 
ning is held up in sharp contrast to the 
weakness of Pauline. 

The book leaves a decidedly bad taste 
in the mouth, and no desire to add it to 
our library of present-day fiction. 


The Duke’s Price* 


This is one of the dramas of inter- 
national marriage that it heartens one to 
read. A French nobleman who is a man, 


‘ honest, clean, whole-souled, is somewhat 


new to the pages of recent fiction. He 
marries an American girl—a_ beautiful 
girl, as sensible as she is charming—and 
they love each other, though the shame of 
buying her restrains his expressions of 
affection, and the realization that she has 
been bought causes her to cover up her 
true feelings. Evil friends and influences 
creep in, until an almost tragic situation is 
evolved. Then the duke proves himself ; 
his duchess throws aside her mask, and 
they confess and enjoy the mutual devo- 
tion they have hitherto denied themselves. 

The book is an artistic piece of work, 
from a literary standpoint; its character- 
ization is excellent; and its interest is 


*THE Duke's Price. By Demetra ‘and Ken- 
neth Brown. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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admirably sustained through the introduc- 
tions of dramatic climax. 


The Top of the Morning* 


Many readers will be disappointed in 
this newest book by Juliet Wilbor Tomp- 
kins. After Doctor Ellen and Open 
House, it is a trifle exasperating. Not 
that the author has in any way deterio- 
rated ; her art is as sure as ever, her imag- 
ination is just as strong in its creative 
force, and her psychology is just as secure. 
But The Top of the Morning lacks move- 
ment; it wants the “story” quality; its in- 
vention is too purely along the line of 
character development and proves insuffi- 
cient in the matter of plot. 

Miss Tompkins loves people. She 
therefore draws people with a sympa- 
thetic, humanizing touch. She has brought 
together a group of artistic temperaments ; 
she has them living, semi-Bohemian 
fashion, in New York; and she produces 
a series of pictures of life to which this 
group gives the principal figures. There 
is a sculptor, an artist, a painter of 
posters, a poet, a dramatist, a musician, 
and each and all of them have their joys 
and their sorrows—together sometimes, 
sometimes alone—but they are real people, 
with real-life experiences every time. 
They know the secret of “doing things,” 
and they do them with that zest and en- 
thusiasm of youth which only genius feels 
and knows. 

As short stories in magazines, the book 
would present a most delightful collec- 
tion of character sketches, quite like small 
masterpieces; but they show a certain 
forcedness when brought together within 
one set of covers. Their individual spon- 
taneity yields to the necessity for the sus- 
tainment of a certain thread of interest, 
with the result that one finds the book 
just a touch tedious to read at a sitting. 
Perhaps it would have been better to have 
acknowledged it as a_ collection of 
sketches ; it would certainly have saved a 
balked anticipation. 

We trust that the same talent which 
makes this little group of artists so de- 





*Tue Tor oF THE Morninc. By Juliet Wil- 
bor Tompkins. The Baker & Taylor Company. 
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lightful will aid that other talent, which 
realized the former novels of this author, 
to more stories like Dr. Ellen and Open 
House. 


Tess of the Storm Country* 


Tess is as wonderful and charming a 
heroine as we have met. Child of Nature, 
she exhibits those rare instincts which 
only thousands of years, with their long 
line of generations, are supposed to pro- 
duce. 

The story is laid in the region of a 
university town in New York State. The 
father of Tess, a fisherman and a poacher, 
is arrested for the supposed shooting of 
one of the representatives of property 
rights. The bitterest enemy of the fishing 
village is a minister of the town, a rich, 
influential man, who wishes to expel the 
squatters from his land. 

By chance, the minister’s son meets 
Tess, falls in love with her, and hopes to 
marry her. 

The story works out this romance, for 
many events conspire to prevent its con- 
summation. To describe these events 
would be unjust to those who have still 
the pleasure of reading the story before 
them. It is sufficient to say that each 
event is fraught with dramatic point, and 
it is to the author’s credit that they 
escape the melodrama which their nature 
seems to demand. 

The story is exceptionally strong in its 
expression of big emotions, in its portrayal 
of vital situations. Tess in her rags is a 
real personality, tangible physically, effect- 
ive spiritually. If any character is a 
trifle overdrawn, it is that of the clergy- 
man, and one feels that the clergyman’s 
daughter is sacrificed—in so far as reality 
is concerned—to the need for producing 
a vivid contrast to Tess. 

Aside from these slight criticisms, there 
is mostly praise for Tess, for it is a book 
of atmosphere, character, plot and unfail- 
ing interest, with a pathos that is born 
of touched heart-strings and certain life- 
truths that make the reader pause and 
think. 





*TrEss OF THE Storm Country. By Grace 
Miller White. W. J. Watt & Co. 


The House of the Whispering Pines* 

One would stay up all night to finish 
this story. That is the best that can be 
said of it. Its literary art is execrable; 
its plot is far-fetched; its dénouement is 
puerile. But Mrs. Rohlfs has the faculty 
of making her mysteries so alluring that 
one throws literary taste to the winds and 
simply reads for diversion. 

The mystery of “The Whispering 
Pines” is as gruesome as one could wish 
for, involving a celebrated trial for mur- 
der, a most surprising form of rescue at 
the eleventh hour, and a_ remarkable 
confession. Many of the situations are 
utterly impossible, viewed in the light of 
cold reality, but Mrs. Rohlfs creates an 
atmosphere that makes the most wildly 
unreal things seem plausible, and the most 
blatant melodrama leaves the mind un- 
moved, since the “grip” of the story is 
such as to paralyze the critical faculties. 

For an honestly unvarnished tale of 
mystery and the queer things that grow 
out of mysteries, The House of the Whis- 
pering Pines deserves commendation. 


It Never Can Happen A gaint 

Mr. De Morgan grows—he grows in 
art and in artfulness. But what a delight- 
ful and what a triumphant artfulness—to 
appear so artless! 

There are those who liken Mr. De 
Morgan to Dickens; he is not like Dickens 
at all. Mr. De Morgan is not a sentimen- 
talist ; he indulges in no cheap pathos, and 
he naturally veers away from melodrama. 
He is so secure in his blessed optimism 
that he never for a moment loses the 
cheerful perspective. 

It is not that he does not appreciate 
life’s possibilities for bitterness in experi- 
ence, but he sees so much that is good and 
worthy of commendation, even in life’s 
worst phases, that he never wastes time 
grumbling or weeping or denouncing or 
complaining. Always he smiles—at the 
sad things, with an infinite tenderness that 
is healing; at the glad things, with a sunny 
-humor that is contagious. 

Mr. De Morgan takes people as he 
takes life. He puts them into his books 








*Tue House oF THE WHISPERING PINES. By 
Anna Katharine Green. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

¢It Never Can Happen Acarin. By William 
De Morgan. Henry Holt & Co. 
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as he finds them—without pausing to 
analyze their psychological points, to ideal- 
ize them or to proffer excuse for them. 
If he fails to create a character in the best 
meaning of the term “create’—and he 
does fail now and then; in this case the 
failure is with Judith—it is because his 
sympathy has for some reason or other 
not been wholly enlisted, or his imagina- 
tion has not been successfully appealed to, 
and he has contrived to do his best, but 
has had to do it without enthusiasm and 
with but little inspiration. 

It Never Can Happen Again is, as usual 
with Mr. De Morgan, elaborate in plot, 
leisurely in movement, and unsparing as 
regards length. It brings together many 
problems, many diverse characters, many 
qualities of interest. Society in the Eng- 
lish manor house and existence in the 
London slum—these are set side by side, 
with a touch of mystery, a wealth of 
deliberate situation, and a gentle glamour 
of humor that captivates. 

To attempt to describe this newest book 
of Mr. De Morgan were futile. It is long; 
it is intricate; its charm is too elusive to 
be imprisoned in adjectives. It is perhaps 
enough to say that Mr. De Morgan is 
again De Morgan, and at his best, with 
something achieved by way of compact 
construction and nothing lost by way of 
keen-eyed, smiling-eyed philosophy. The 
De Morgan personality brought to bear 
upon a comprehensive study of life—that 
is It Never Can Happen Agam, just as 
were Joseph Vance, Alice-for-Short and 
Somehow Good, 


By Inheritance* 


This is a splendid tale dealing with the 
negro problem. It takes a New England 
spinster, known for her benefactions to the 
blacks, into the South, and sets her in 
juxtaposition with the people whom she 
has idealized. 

Here we have the negro as he is; not 
better, not worse—the primitive negro, a 
mere brute, and the cultured negro who 
cannot, however, be developed beyond a 
certain point, In addition, we have Lily 
Pearl, the black girl with the white strain, 
whose strange mixture of immorality with 

*By INHERITANCE. By Octave Thanet. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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moral courage and a fine sense of honor 
makes her unique. 

Miss French gives her story an inter- 
esting plot, involving a murder mystery, a 
lost treasure, and a final tragedy. Into the 
framework of this plot she works her 
characters, with the result that the story 
not only pleases, but means something. 


The Beauty* 


Mrs. Wilson Woodrow has advanced 
ideas regarding woman’s capacities and 
ideals. In her new novel of New York 
society life—and Mrs. Woodrow is always 
at home in higher social circles—she pic- 
tures a beautiful but poor young Southern 
woman who marries a middle-aged mag- 
nate, finds her life too much of the pink- 
tea variety, and thereupon proceeds to 
indulge in caprices that lead to a separa- 
tion between her and her husband, who 
believes that she really loves her cousin, 
a popular portrait painter. 

But “the beauty” wants occupation, a 
chance to be useful, an opportunity to 
exercise her mind. She goes into business, 
makes a success of it, refuses the over- 
tures of the cousin, and finally returns to 
her husband, who loves her dearly, to give 
him his “heart’s desire.” 

The story is entertaining, if a trifle 
lacking in strength, and the object lesson 
it purports to teach might help to a solu- 
tion of other domestic problems. 


The Red House on Rowan Street} 

Mystery of a most baffling variety 
gives this story its excuse for being. Mr. 
Doubleday may congratulate himself upon 
having produced a truly mysterious set of 
circumstances, and upon having worked 
up those circumstances to a most exciting 
and unexpected climax. 

Incidentally, the story contains the nar- 
rative of a most enchanting romance, its 
heroine being a beautiful girl of unusual 
development, while its hero is a brave 
young business man who plays detective 
to good account. 

One may not relate the stoty, for that 
would spoil it for the reader. But those 
who want real diversion and mental tonic 
will find it here. 


*THeE Beauty. By Mrs. Wilson Woodrow. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

+THeE Rep House on Rowan Srreer. By 
Roman Doubleday. Little, Brown & Co. 




















Timely Books 
A List of Suggestions for Up-to-Date Readers 


PRIL is Shakespeare’s month, 
for he died on the 23d, and the 
same date is generally accepted 
as his birthday. 

During the two weeks from 
April 18 to April 30, a Shakespeare 
Festival will be given by Ben Greet and 
his players, at the Garden Theater, New 
York. No less than ten plays will be 
given in the twelve days. The recent suc- 
cesses of this company, of E. H. Sothern, 
Julia Marlowe, and Robert Mantell, and 
of the productions at the New Theater, 
give added proof that the interest in the 
“Sweet Swan of Avon” is by no means 
waning. 
Following is a brief list of notable 
works, biographical and critical, that take 
up the great poet: 


BIOGRAPHICAL 

A Life of William Shakespeare. With 
portraits and facsimiles. By Sidney Lee. 

Shakespeare's Life and Work. (An 
abridgment of the foregoing.) By Sidney 
Lee. 

Shakespeare, His Mind and Art. By 
Edward Dowden. 

The Man Shakespeare, and His Tragic 
Life-Story. By Frank Harris. 

Shakespeare. By Prof. Walter Raleigh. 
In the “English Men of Letters” series. 

Shakespeare the Boy. By William J. 
Rolfe. 

Shakespeare's Town and Times. By 
H. S. Ward. 


STUDIES OF SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS 

William Shakespeare. A Critical Study. 
By George Brandes. 

Three Plays of Shakespeare. (Studies 
in King Lear, Othello, Richard II.) By 
A. C. Swinburne. 

Lectures on Shakespeare. By S. T. 
Coleridge. A great poet’s interpretations 
of a greater poet. 

Characters of Shakespeare's Plays. By 
William Hazlitt. 
Shakespeare. 

Snowden. 

Introduction to Shakespeare. By Hiram 

Corson. 


A Primer by Edward 


Shakespeare as a Dramatic Thinker. 
By R. G. Moulton. 

Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist. By 
R. G. Moulton. 

Development of Shakespeare as a Dram- 
atist. By George P. Baker. 

Shakesperian Synopses. By Mrs. A. 
Jameson. 

Shakespeare’s Plutarch. Selections from 
Plutarch’s Lives, showing the sources of 
several of the great dramatist’s plots. 

Criminal Types im Shakespeare. By 
August Goll. 

The Bible and Shakespeare. By Wil- 
liam Burgess. 

William Shakespeare. An introduction 
to the great plays. By L. A. Sherman. 

BOOKS ON THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 

Elizabethan Drama. (1559 to 1642.) 
By Felix E. Schelling. Two volumes. 

The Age of Shakespeare. By A. C. 
Swinburne. 

Shakespeare and His Predecessors. By 
F. L. Boas. 

The Elizabethan Stage. By Victor Al- 
bright. Fully illustrated with scenes and 
diagrams. 

Shakespeare's Predecessors in English 
Drama. By John Addington Symonds. 

Wireless Telegraphy. A. E. Kennelly. 

The Story of the Wireless Telegraph. 
By A. T. Story. 

The Wireless Telegraph Boy. By John 
Trowbridge. 

JAPAN 

Handbook of Japan. By Murray. 

The Real Japan. By Henry Norman. 

Present-day Japan. By A. M. C. Da- 
vidson. 

Japan, Described by Great Writers. By 
Esther Singleton. 

Glimpses of the Familiar Japan. By 
Lafcadio Hearn. 

The Arts of Japan. By Edward Dillon. 

Impressions of Japanese Architecture. 
By Ralph Adams Crane. 

Japanese Literature. By W. G. Aston. 

Japan: An Interpretation. By Lafcadio 
Hearn. 

Umé San in Japan. By Etta Blaisdell 
McDonald and Julia Dalrymple. 
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Old Friends* 

N this volume William Winter 

gathers together a number of de- 

lightful reminiscences. His wide 

acquaintance with famous English 

and American men of letters quali- 
fies him to give information of an illumi- 
native and entertaining character, and this 
he does with a kind-heartedness and good 
taste that make his book one to be cher- 
ished. 

He has many experiences to recount of 
his Bohemian days in New York as a 
young journalist, of his acquaintance with 
Longfellow, Holmes, Aldrich, Bayard 
Taylor, Charles Dickens, Wilkie Collins 
and George William Curtis. 

Among the friends of Mr. Winter’s 
literary career were Stedman, Artemus 
Ward, Lowell, Donald Mitchell, Philip 
Bailey, and others whose names are now 
familiar in letters. Native to Boston, he 
knew most of the Cambridge poets well, 
and appreciates all their finest points. In 
setting forth his memories he does not aim 
at a discriminating criticism; appreciation 
is the keynote of the whole work; in some 
cases he assumes the defensive regarding 
adverse comments that hit his friends. It 
is this generosity that makes the book 
especially appealing, and the tendency to 
give each man his due exhibits a fine feel- 
ing for the best points in literature and in 
character. 


*OLD FRIENDS: “LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS OF 
Oruer Days. By William Winter. Moffat, 
Yard & Co. 


Taken as a whole, the book is a val- 
uable addition to works of literary remi- 
niscence, and, given this readable form, it 
will reveal many things of interest regard- 
ing well-known authors. The book is 
admirably illustrated from photographs. 


Maria Edgeworth and Her Circle in 
the Days of Buonaparte and 
Bourbon* 


This book is devoted largely to Maria 
Edgeworth’s journeys to France and Eng- 
land. Her home life in Ireland is treated 
of but briefly. The experiences of this 
clever young novelist were so unusual, and 
brought her into contact with so many 
famous persons, that, like Fanny Burney, 
she has a history of connections eminently 
valuable. 

The Edgeworths went to Paris in 1802, 
and Miss Hill gives a vivid picture of the 
city in that year. This picture is aided 
by quotations from Miss Edgeworth’s 
own journal, in which she writes her im- 
pressions and recounts numerous conver- 
sations in which she had a part. Miss 
Edgeworth knew Madame Récamier, of 
whom she said: “She is very pretty and 
graceful, but nothing marvelous . . . 
she is good in every sense of the word.” 

It was in Paris that Miss Edgeworth 
met some lovers, particularly M. Edel- 
crantz, a Swede, whose offer of marriage 
she refused, though her family later had 


*Marria EpcewortH AND Her CIRCLE IN THE 
Days oF BUONAPARTE AND Bourson. By Con- 
stance Hill, John Lane Company. 


a ne 
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the feeling that she really cared for the 
man but was deterred from confessing her 
true attitude by a sense of duty toward 
her family. 

Maria Edgeworth was greatly attached 
to her father, and through all his life she 
was his close companion. 

Miss Hill’s book is full of interesting 
facts and information not readily acces- 
sible to the reader along more general 
lines. She tells Miss Edgeworth’s story 
clearly, simply, interestingly. She is 
plenteous in quotation and illustration and 
rich in literary and historic allusion. Her 
volume becomes not merely an account of 
Miss Edgeworth’s career in Paris and 
London, but it assumes the aspect of a 
popular history of the period. 

The book is supplied with a large num- 
ber of artistic pen sketches of places 
alluded to in the text, and with numerous 
reproductions of portraits and paintings. 


Jane Austen and Her Country-House 
Comedy* 


Few books have been devoted to a 
popular critical study of the author of 
Pride and Prejudice. Miss Austen has 
been more or less misrepresented by the 
majority of those who have written about 
her at all, with the rather discouraging 
result that popular belief has painted this 
little lady as a spinster of the more objec- 
tionable type, and the real Jane Austen— 
a rational and in many ways lovable 
woman—has never existed in the mind of 
the average reader. 

Mr. Helm takes up first the dominant 
qualities in Jane Austen’s works, dilating 
upon her “abiding freshness” and com- 
paring her with Balzac and Charlotte 
Bronté. He then studies her equipment, 
going into the matter of her education and 
her preparation for writing. This brings 
up the question of her “contact with life,” 
and leads up to a more or less minute con- 
templation of her various novels, their 
characters and their relation to the char- 
acter of the author. 

The result is a complete and rather at- 
tractive picture of an intellectual woman 
residing quietly in a country parish and 
preparing, through the exercise of her 


*Jang AusteN AND Her Country-House 
Comepy. By W. H. Helm. John Lane Com- 


pany. 


unusual gift of humor and her talent for 
artistic expression, a set of quiet, unevent- 
ful novels that picture with rare fidelity 
the plain, everyday people of her vicinity. 
That Jane Austen had an almost mascu- 
line grasp of the salient features of char- 
acter is a fact that has contributed to the 
idea of her lack of feminine charm. But 
one has only to read Jane Austen’s letters 
to realize that while she was indeed en- 
dowed with an intellectual penetration that 
is not often to be associated with woman, 
yet she was in every way sweetly womanly, 
and her humor gave her the ability to 
laugh at herself quite as much as at 
others. 

We are glad to have this very excellent 
interpretation of Jane Austen and her 
country-house comedy—a more just and 
valuable contribution to the sum total of 
our knowledge of the subject than we 
might have expected. 


A Rose of Savoy* 

This is another history of the reign of 
Louis XIV, the particular excuse for the 
volume being a biographical study of the 
Princess Marie Adelaide of Savoy, who 
became the Duchess of Burgundy and the 
mother of Louis XV. 

The subject is treated as popular his- 
tory; the biography is written from the 
human side. The Princess Adelaide is a 
charming, light-hearted—if also somewhat 
light-headed—girl, and as the grand- 
daughter-in-law of Louis XIV she became 
a general favorite at the Court of Ver- 
sailles, her high spirit contributing much 
to brighten the spirit of strait-lacedness 
which Madame de Maintenon had already 
begun to introduce into this world of friv- 
olities and selfishness. 

The Duchess of Burgundy was not 
without her decided faults. She had a 
slight tendency to vulgarity, and her liking 
for practical jokes scarcely improved the 
moral atmosphere of the Court in which 
she reigned. 

Mr. Williams has gone into his subject 
thoroughly, and he presents his story with 
a certain fitting air of the romantic that 
is decidedly charming. Any one inter- 
ested in this period of French history— 
and it is one of the most interesting of 





*A Rose or Savoy. By H. Noel Williams 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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historical periods—will find the book not 
only valuable for its information, but dis- 
tinctively desirable for its entertaining 
quality. 

Giovanni Boccaccio* 

This volume contains three hundred and 
sixteen pages of text matter and a wealth 
of appendices. The main body of the 
book takes up in a detailed and exhaustive 
way the life and career of Boccaccio; his 
love for Fiammetta; his friendship with 
Petrarch and Dante; his poems; his 
Decameron. 

The date of Boccaccio’s birth has been 
the cause of many disputes; his parentage 
is a matter of conjecture. The working 
out of his literary career forms an inter- 
esting story; his love episode with the 
Fiammetta of the sonnets has here some 
new facts added to those already widely 
known. 

The Florence and Naples of Boccaccio’s 
time come in for some vivid picturings, 
and the setting of the Decameron is dis- 
cussed minutely. The appendices include 
a bibliography of English works on 
Boccaccio; a grouping, for comparison, of 
the works of Chaucer, Shakespeare and 
Boccaccio; a synopsis of the Decameron 
and an index to the Decameron. 

While the book aims at the accuracy of 
the historian and at the clear interpreta- 
tion of the understanding biographer—and 
while it achieves this aim in both respects 
—the author is careful to avoid the 
tediousness of a too technical array of 
facts and dates, the idea seeming to be to 
produce a biography of the great Italian 
Renaissance writer that will interest 
readers other than students, affording 
them not only a survey of the facts of 
Boccaccio’s life and a critical comment on 
his works, but also giving them a clear 
idea of the times and country in which he 
lived and of the friends and enemies with 
whom he came into contact. 

The book is amply illustrated from old 
prints and rare editions. 


Horace Mannt 
In this brief biography of less than 
three hundred pages, Dr. Hubbell has 


*GiovaNNI Boccaccio. By Edward Hutton. 
John Lane Company, 

tHorace Mann. By George A. Hubbell. 
William F. Fell Company. 
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given us a striking character sketch of 
Horace Mann, the educator, patriot and 
reformer. The author has a keen insight 
into the character and motives of this 
leader of men, and the story of his life 
work is strongly and sympathetically told. 

Reared in a village comn nity of Mas- 
sachusetts Puritans, Horace Mann, after 
completing an education only acquired by 
self-denial and hardship, early devoted 
himself to the practice of law, gaining his 
legal training in the famous law school of 
Judge Gould at Litchfield (Connecticut). 
He became an excellent lawyer, his rapid 
success as an advocate depending as well 
upon a fixed determination to accept only 
such cases as he was convinced were just 
and equitable, as upon his intellectual ability 
and art of presenting his cases to the jury. 
He was soon elected to the Massachusetts 
Legislature, serving in both houses and 
becoming president of the State Senate. 
While in the Legislature he was a power- 
ful factor in shaping legislation, devoting 
himself to every project designed to secure 
the well-being of the Commonwealth, to 
restrain the strong and protect the weak. 
He regarded “anything that would make 
man more efficient, without restricting his 
individual liberty, as within the province 
of the State.” As an instance may be 
mentioned his advocacy of the bill estab- 
lishing the State Hospital for Lunatics at 
Worcester, the first of its kind in the 
United States. 

But Horace Mann’s greatest service to 
his State was to be in the cause of pub- 
lic education, in which he had already 
manifested his interest as a lawmaker. 
Though he held one of the highest political 
offices in the Commonwealth, and had the 
support of many influential friends, Hor- 
ace Mann cut short his political career 
by resigning his seat in the Senate to 
accept the office of secretary of the newly 
created Board of Education. This posi- 
tion he held for the next twelve years, 
devoting himself with a rare fidelity and 
a discerning insight to the problems of 
popular education. These were real prob- 
lems: to found schools for the training of 
teachers, to inspire to a high ideal of effi- 
ciency those who had charge of instruc- 
tion, and, most difficult of all, to arouse 
a popular and widespread interest in 
things educational. Horace Mann acquit- 
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ted himself of his trust in a manner to 
inspire with enthusiasm those who are 
contending with similar problems to-day. 

At the end of his term as Secretary of 
Education, Mr. Mann was chosen by his 
State to represent her in Congress in the 
place made vacant by the death of John 
Quincy Adams in 1848. While in Con- 
gress, he devoted himself to the absorbing 
cause of preventing the extension of sla- 
very in the Territories, leading the fight 
upon Webster for his famous “Seventh 
of March” speech, and later vindicating 
this attack by his successful campaign for 
reélection in the face of the fierce oppo- 
sition of the great “Expounder of the 
Constitution.” 

In 1853, Horace Mann, tired of the 
petty strife of politics, turned once more 
to the cause of education, determined upon 
working out his plan for a broad scheme 
of liberal, non-sectarian training, based 
upon public interests and large ideals. In 
September of that year he went to Ohio 
to establish Antioch College. In this work 
he was a pioneer as well as an idealist. 
In the new West, with its possibilities, its 
unrestricted life, and its abundant re- 
sources, Horace Mann worked out and ap- 
plied to higher education those principles 
of equal opportunity and reward, of em- 
phasis upon efficiency and character, which 
have largely determined the method and 
furnished the ideal of the educators of 
to-day. Such is the story of Horace 
Mann, a story earnestly, simply and graph- 
ically told, and one in the reading of which 
one cannot fail to be impressed by the 
eloquent plea of Dr. Hubbell for more 
men like Horace Mann, men inspired with 
high ideals of service and devoted to the 
common good. 

WILFRED ELDRED. 


Something of Men I Have Known* 


From his recollections of men and 
events of the last forty years Mr. Steven- 
son has made an interesting volume. It 
might be expected that any man who had 
spent the best years of a lifetime in polli- 
tics would have many interesting stories 
to relate, should he choose to write them 





*SomeTHinc of Men I Have Known. With 
Some Papers of a General Nature, Political, 
Historical -and Retrospective. 
Stevenson. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


By Adlai E. 


down. But Mr. Stevenson’s experience 
has been much wider than that of the 
average man in public life, and his oppor- 
tunities for meeting the eminent charac- 
ters of his own time were many. His 
book deals particularly with the Civil War 
period and the quarter of a century which 
followed it. Nearly every man who 
achieved any distinction in American pub- 
lic life of that time is mentioned, and of 
a large number of them Mr. Stevenson 
has preserved lively anecdotes. Some of 
the names have faded from public mem- 
ory, but there are others which belong to 
American history. There are stories of 
Lincoln and a sketch of his most famous 
opponent, Stephen A. Douglas. And from 
the war time onward, Mr. Stevenson en- 
tertains his readers with accounts of 
presidents, cabinet officers, leaders of both 
houses of Congress, old-time lawyers and 
judges, and the orators of a school that has 
vanished. A list of the names recorded in 
this volume would fill many lines. It is 
enough to mention, among others, James 
G. Blaine, Samuel J. Tilden, James A. 
Garfield, George F. Hoar, Samuel J. 
Randall, Lucius Q. C. Lamar, David 
Dudley Field, U. S. Grant, William M. 
Evarts, Grover Cleveland, R. G. Ingersoll, 
Edwin Booth, Joseph Jefferson, William 
Jennings Bryan, to give the reader some 
idea of the variety of the pen portraits 
here collected. 

Many will enjoy Mr. Stevenson’s anec- 
dotes of the judges and lawyers who 
flourished in the Middle West forty or 
fifty years ago. From a great number it 
is permissible to quote in part the story 
of how a humane judge in Missouri man- 
aged to do justice and successfully evade 
the provisions of the famous “Drake Con- 
stitution” which was made the supreme 
law of that State during the Civil War. 
One of the tests of this constitution was 
that any priest or minister who preached 
the Gospel or performed a marriage cere- 
mony without first taking an oath to 
support the constitution should, upon con- 
viction, be subjected to fines or imprison- 
ment. Now, it so happened that one of 
the judges who had escaped the political 
upheaval in Missouri was a member of 
the old order who believed that Magna 
Charta and the Bill of Rights were some- 
thing more than historical documents. At 
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the opening of court one day this judge 
was astonished to see before him in the 
prisoners’ pen half a dozen clergymen, all 
of whom were personally known to him. 
Assuming a stern demeanor, the judge 
asked the attorney for the Commonwealth 
why these men were under arrest. He 
was told that they were indicted for 
preaching the Gospel without having 
taken the required oath. Upon this the 
court announced that the constitution 
must be upheld and the law enforced, and 
the story proceeds, in Mr. Stevenson’s 
words, as follows: 


Addressing himself now to the prisoner near- 
est him, His Honor inquired: “Is it possible, 
sir, that you have been guilty of the crime of 
preaching the Gospel without having first taken 
an oath to support the Constitution of the State 
of Missouri?” The prisoner, a tall, venerable 
appearing gentleman, in typical black, quietly 
replied that he could not conscientiously take 
the required oath, but had only continued in the 
pastoral work in which he had been for a life- 
time engaged. 

“A mere subterfuge, a mere subterfuge, Mr. 
Prosecutor,” observed the Judge, as with appar- 
ent fierceness his eyes were fixed upon the 
offender. “This prisoner cannot be permitted, 
sir, to interpose his conscience as a barrier 
against the enforcement of this salutary pro- 
vision of our most excellent Constitution. He 
must be punished, sir; he must be punished.” 

After reading aloud the penalty imposed for 
the commission of the offence mentioned, and 
with pen in hand as if about to make the appro- 
priate entry upon the docket, His Honor again 
turned to the prisoner and inquired: 

“Of what church are you a minister?” The 
steady reply, as of one prepared for the worst, 
was: 

“T am a Presbyterian, Your Honor.” 

“Presbyterian! Presbyterian!” quickly ob- 
served the sage interpreter of the law. “Oh, 
you preach the tenets and doctrines of the Pres- 
byterian Church, do you?” An affirmative reply 
was modestly given. 

“You preach,” continued His Honor, in ap- 
parent amazement, “the doctrine of infant bap- 
tism, and of the final perseverance of the saints, 
do you?” An answer like the last being given, 
the judge remarked: 

“You appear to be a man of intelligence, but 
don’t you know, sir, that that isn’t the Gospel? 
He has not been guilty of preaching the Gospel, 
Mr. Prosecutor, and will have to be discharged. 
You can go, sir; but if this Court ever hears 
that you have been actually guilty of preaching 
the Gospel, you will be punished to the full ex- 
tent of the law.” 


And so with the rest of the culprits, the 
judge in each case inquiring the offender’s 
denomination and holding that its peculiar 
tenets were not the Gospel, and therefore 
all were dismissed according to law. 
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Mr. Stevenson’s recollections are told 
without any effort for mere effect, but 
with a consciousness of the point in a 
story. He speaks of his contemporaries 
with discrimination, but with kindly 
words; the genial tone of the book is one 
of its merits. The reader will find these 
pages interesting, not only for the wit and 
honest mirth which they contain, but also 
for the curious sidelights thrown upon 
some chapters of American political his- 
tory. The volume is fully illustrated and 
indexed. 


The Days of the Directoire* 


This book pictures vividly, and with 
much historical detail, the years from 
1795 to 1799, when the Five Directors 
ruled France from the Palace of the Lux- 
embourg, and when the French nation was 
trying to readjust itself after the terrors 
and devastations of the Revolution. The 
author has spent much time in research, 
and has brought together in a large, hand- 
some volume the result of many labors. 

The opening chapter is devoted to a 
description of the Luxembourg Palace in 
1795, when its dilapidation was repaired 
and a new era in its history was begun. 
Then the rule of the Directors is de- 
scribed, with examples of audiences and 
functions, which show the reaction from 
the simplicity and austerity of the Repub- 
lican period. The characters of the Direc- 
tors are described, intimately, minutely ; 
the release of the Princesse Royale from 
the Temple has a chapter, and some of the 
history of the Terror is reviewed; Napo- 
leon appears in the next chapter, and from 
here on dominates the historical portions 
of the volume. The gradual decline of 
the Directorate and the gradual ascension 
of the star of the great Bonaparte vie in 
interest with some very valuable and 
pleasing data concerning the sccial life of 
the period, the various aspects of Paris, 
and the costumes of the Directoire. The 
English influence is dwelt upon, and the 
pictures of life in the French capital serve 
as searching illuminators turned upon the 
political evolution of the nation. 

The book is admirably illustrated, and 
is rich in special knowledge set forth in an 
agreeably readable way. 





*Tue Days oF THE DIReEcrore. By ‘Alfred 
Allinson. John Lane Company. 
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Kentucky in the Nation’s History* 

This is not a formal history of the Blue 
Grass State. It contains materials for a 
history of Kentucky, as well as for the 
whole country, and it is evident that it is 
written for a larger purpose than appears. 
A collection of such books dealing with 
every State would afford a fine substruc- 
ture for a comprehensive history of the 
country. 

The author, who is assistant professor 
of American history at Princeton, is a 
Kentuckian who has delved much into 
published history and has had the inesti- 
mable advantage of access to early 
manuscripts dealing with his State which 
have never been printed. It may be said 
that Kentucky’s contribution to the 
Nation’s history is much larger than is 
commonly supposed. It was the first 
commonwealth erected west of the Alle- 
ghenies, and for a time it was a sort of 
buffer State against Indians and Span- 
iards. It was settled amid hardships and 
bloodshed, but its rich resources attracted 
a large body of energetic and resourceful 
men and women from many parts of the 
East, so that, according to the law of the 
survival of the fittest, its population was 
unusually efficient for existing purposes. 

The author gives some graphic descrip- 
tions of the discovery and settlement of 


~ *Kenrucky IN THE Nation’s History. By 
Robert McNutt McElroy. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


Kentucky, but it is unfortunate that he 
has not yet learned about the birthplace of 
Daniel Boone. He can find out all about 
it in the History of Gwynnedd, by the late 
Howard M. Jenkins. Boone was born 
near the present Friends’ meeting house 
at Gwynnedd. Of the history of Ken- 
tucky from its foundation as a State to 
the end of the War of 1812, the author has 
much to say, offering new material. Nat- 
urally he gives a large attention to Henry 
Clay in this period, as well as later. The 
Civil War period is of interest, but it was 
not in the purpose of the author to do 
more than to sketch the broad services of 
that Commonwealth at the opening of the 
conflict, services which were of much 
value, but at the time were disapproved by 
the North, which did not understand that 
the “neutrality” of the State was the 
bridge which carried it safely into the 
Union ranks, where it ever remained 
faithful. Although more than forty thou- 
sand Kentuckians entered the Confederate 
army, the State answered fully every 
Federal call for troops, practically with- 
out a bounty, and substantially without a 
draft. It is to be regretted, however, that 
the Civil War in that State exists to a cer- 
tain extent now; at least, the results of 
the war have borne more heavily upon the 
culture and progress of the State than on 
any other in the country. 


Travel and Description 


L’Amerique de Demain* 

Abbé Félix Klein is one of the few 
French churchmen who was not in the 
least disturbed by the passage of the law 
of 1905, which effected the separation of 
Church and State in France; and, for a 
number of years now, he has been devot- 
ing himself zealously to interpreting 
America (where the wisdom of separation 
has been vindicated by experience) to his 
countrymen. 

He was born in the Nivernais, in 1862, 
and was educated at the Little Seminary 
of Meaux, the Seminary of Saint-Sulpice, 
and the Catholic Institute of Paris. He 





*L’Amerrque ve Demain. By Abbé Félix 
Klein. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. . Paris. 


taught philosophy for three years in 
Saint-Stephen’s School, at Meaux, and, 
in 1893, he was appointed professor of 
literature at the Catholic Institute of 
Paris. At the time the separation agita- 
tion began, he had already published a 
volume of essays entitled New Tendencies 
in Religion and Literature ; a biography of 
Cardinal Lavigerie ; a biography (crowned 
by the French Academy) of Dupont des 
Loges, the Lotharingian bishop who con- 
tinued to serve France after the annexa- 
tion of Lorraine to Germany ; translations 
of the works of the liberal American 
prelates, Spalding and Ireland; and a 
number of religious works which were 
strongly colored by his familiarity with 
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American life and thought. But he is 
best known by his more recent works: 
In the Land of the Strenuous Life (dedi- 
cated to President Roosevelt and crowned 
by the French Academy), which has gone 
through eight editions in France and has 
been published in English by McClurg & 
Co., of Chicago, and The Discovery of the 
Old World by a Chicago Student, which 
has gone through five French editions and 
has also been published in English. 

Abbé Klein’s America of To-morrow, 
which has just appeared, is a companion 
volume to Jn the Land of the Strenuous 
Life. He introduces it to the French 
reader as follows: 


It is narrated that a certain grande dame, on 
being presented to an American, asked him this 
question: “Do you live in New York or in the 
country?” This gracious ignorance is becoming 
rarer and rarer, and I do not believe that many 
of my readers will demand of me how it hap- 
pened that, having already seen America and 
written about it, I made a_ second voyage 
thither and recounted that. Although I had 
visited, four years earlier, New York and even 
the great villages of five hundred thousand or 
of two million inhabitants which border the 
Potomac and the Delaware, the Great Lakes 
and the Mississippi, I still had a great deal of 
“country”—and of highly interesting country— 
to see; for instance, the summits of the Rocky 
Mountains, the coasts of California, the deserts 
of Arizona and the plateaux of New Mexico. 
But it was not the idea of visiting the sections 
as yet unknown to me which sent me again to 
the United States and which made me sojourn 
there twice as long as I did before. It was not 
even my keen desire to see again the friends I 
had left there: we see our American friends 
every other year at Paris. In traversing a sec- 
ond time the length and breadth of the United 
States—and it is long and it is broad—I de- 
sired to study the problems, even though they 
may be insoluble, affecting the immediate future 
of their country, with which the Americans 
themselves have to cope. 


As this citation shows, Abbé Klein 
writes in a colloquial, anecdotal, almost 
playful, manner; but this does not prevent 
his writing from being profoundly serious 
at bottom. He makes his visits to Cliff 
Haven and Chautauqua (where he lec- 
tured) an excuse for a presentation of the 
American conceptions of secular and re- 
ligious education and of their proper rela- 
tions to each other; his visits to Chicago 
and the University of Chicago (at which 
he lectured and preached), an excuse for 
a consideration of higher education, uni- 
versity extension and home missions; his 
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visits to Bishop Spalding at Peoria, 
Bishop Scannell at Omaha, and Bishop 
Ireland at Saint Paul, an excuse not only 
for reviewing the history and growth of 
American Catholicism, but for expound- 
ing the nature and significance of religious 
tolerance in America; and his sojourns in 
Western Canada, the Pacific Northwest 
and California, an excuse for a thorough 
examination of the Americano-Japanese 
problem. From first to last he displays an 
intense interest in the manner in which 
America “assimilates, elevates, and civil- 
izes the million of barbarians who come to 
her every year,” and, incidentally, he 
discusses trade-unionism, Socialism and 
municipal government. 

“As a child,” says Abbé Klein in one of 
his frequent confidential moments, “I shed 
real tears while playing at ‘Babes in the 
Wood’ with my mates.” This capacity for 
projecting his personality into other per- 
sonalities has survived in him, and therein 
lies the secret of his ability to describe 
sympathetically an alien civilization. 

The America of To-morrow is not by 
any means a fawning, a servile book; but 
it says so much about what is best in 
America, and so little about what is worst, 
that it will profit us less, perhaps, than a 
severer book would. On the other hand, 
it should prove highly useful to the 
Abbé’s own countrymen by inspiring them 
to cultivate the initiative, the energy, the 
optimism and, above all, the religious tol- 
erance of Americans. 

It is a joy to be able to affirm that Abbé 
Klein, in contradistinction to most of the 
Frenchmen who have written about 
America, cites English names and collo- 
quial phrases correctly. 

ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


Egypt* 

Pierre Loti’s word pictures need no 
introduction, and it is almost enough to 
say of these essays on Egypt that they 
are among the most exquisite things he 
has given us. Robert Hichens has not 
accomplished anything that is so\ynuch of 
the essence of poetry as are these brief 
chapters on “The Hall of the Mummies,” 
“The Downfall of the Nile,” “Thebes by 
Night,” “The Passing of Phil.” All 
that was wonderful in ancient Egyptian 
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civilization is revealed in this contempla- 
tion of Egypt as it is to-day. History, art 
and literature are reviewed in the light of 
moonlit pyramids, night visits to tombs, 
voyages on the Nile, and sojourns in 
Cairo. 

M. Loti is at his best in describing nat- 
ural scenery; his “Winter Midnight” is a 
wonderful blend of observation and imagi- 
nation as controlled by artistic apprecia- 
tion. In wonderful combinations of words 
he conveys an exact picture, with all its 
multitude of fair shapes, its degrees of 
color, its play of lights and shadows. 

His pictures are, moreover, infused with 
atmosphere, whether the atmosphere of cli- 
matic conditions or the atmosphere of the 
dramatic as induced by historic facts and 
records. 

The translation of the book was made 
by W. P. Baines and suggests a very 
fine rendition and interpretation of the 
original. 

The illustrations are in color, from 
paintings by A. Lamplough, and in them- 
selves form a collection of exquisite pic- 
tures as full of fine feeling as the essays 
and conveying impressions harmonious 
with those given through the text. 


Another Book on Romet 


Of the many delightful books on Rome 
which Signor Lanciani has given the 
world of readers for their instruction and 
delectation, this last, Wanderings in the 
Roman Campagna, is perhaps the most 
fascinating. Not only have the facts so 
engagingly presented in this volume a 
rare value for their bearing upon arche- 
ology and ethnology, but they have a 
human interest as well. 

The chapter headings are unique, de- 
scribing as they do a section of the 
Campagna where stood the villa of some 
historical character of note. Around this 
is grouped a number of villas or estates 
belonging: to persons more or less famous 
in the annals of old Rome. 

Thus, in the chapter headed, “The Land 
of Horace,” one is introduced to the 
statesmen, soldiers, poets and _ other 
notables of the court of Augustus; one 
learns of their home life, the social life 
of the time, games and other recreations. 








*WANDERINGS IN THE RoMAN CampacNna. By 
Rodolfo Lanciani. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Here was the home, or rather one of the 
homes, of Cynthia, whose praises were 
sung by her lover, Propertius. Near by 
was the home of Catullus, Lesbia’s lover 
and poet. 

In the “Land of Hadrian,’ Zenobia, 
Queen of Palmyra, was held a prisoner 
of state in a villa whose grounds were 
contiguous to those surrounding the palace 
which Hadrian had built and enriched with 
the most costly works of art more than a 
hundred years before her time. In this 
connection, too, appear two or three beau- 
tiful illustrations of statues and bas-reliefs 
of Antinoiis, whose melancholy fate and 
mysterious influence over Hadrian’s life 
formed a singular episode in the career of 
that emperor. 

Of no little interest is the account of 
the discovery made by Queen Elena in the 
spring of 1906. This was a cottage built 
in the second century of our era—a cot- 
tage admirably suited to the needs of a 
family of moderate means in this, the 
twentieth century, a cottage roomy, conve- 
nient, fitted up with every evidence of 
refined taste. But what is puzzling to one 
of this century, with all its boastful prog- 
ress in mechanical appliances for material 
comfort, is the careful system of flues for 
heating purposes, shown in this Queen 
Elena’s cottage, as well as in other Roman 
houses laid bare by the spade of the 
archeologist. The author calls this cot- 
tage ‘an object lesson in rational cottage 
building.” 

In April of 1909 a copy of the famous 
Discobolus of Myron was found by the 
side of the stair which led from this little 
house into the garden. [Illustrations of 
the statue in its fragmentary state and of 
a plaster cast, with the addition of the 
missing head, right arm, and feet, appear 
in the text. Another most interesting 
illustration is that of the sarcophagus 
found in the Via Collatina, June, 1908. 
Most marvelous is it that after ages of 
spoliation of the ruins of temples, palaces 
and villas by barbarians, popes and nobles, 
anything should remain to be discovered 
at this late date. 

Thus far the most valuable chapter, the 
first, has scarcely been touched upon. 
Valuable indeed it is for the light thrown 
upon the origins of the Roman race and 
upon the vexed question of the salubrity 
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or the insalubrity of the climate of Rome 
in the early days of its history. 

When all is said, it must be conceded 
that the great interest of the book is in 
the many descriptions of the many works 
of art recovered from the ruins of a 
bygone age, copies of the earlier works 


Poetry and Drama 


of Greek art. And when with all this 
there is the additional value and interest 
given by upward of one hundred illustra- 
tions, many of them full-page, it will be 
seen that this is a volume of surpassing 


charm and beauty. 
Mary Grey. 


Poetry and Drama 


Many Gods* 


This slender volume will appeal to 
lovers of poetry. In Nirvana Days, Mr. 
Rice gave us verse of indubitable excel- 
lence, but his latest work has a wider 
vision and fuller and clearer notes of song. 
The poems are the thoughts and impres- 
sions of a poet on his travels. The 
themes, with but few exceptions, are 
drawn from that vast and mysterious 
Orient which has fascinated poets in all 
times. Mr. Rice has studied the varied 
life of the “brooding East” with sympathy 
and understanding. Through the medium 
of his verses we feel the majesty of the 
mountains in the domain of the Mikado; 
we drift on the rivers of China, past tilled 
fields and temples; we hear the tinkle of 
wind-bells in some Buddhist shrine and 
catch glimpses of life in Indian jungles. 
Arabia, Egypt and Palestine have in turn 
inspired Mr. Rice’s pen. The rolling 
waters of the wide sea have prompted lines 
full of melody and grace—Mr. Rice has 
the true poet’s love for the ocean—and 
the reader meets with verses of pure de- 
light and perfect cadence, such as, 


Like a lost voice from some aerial realm 
Where ships sail on forever to no shore. 


The chief note of the volume is lyrical. 
Variety in meters, a fondness for unusual 
verse combinations, the frequent use of 
the compact, emphatic line, are qualities 
which give Mr. Rice’s poems individual- 
ity. Frequently the verses tingle with 
half-suppressed emotion, as if the soul of 
the poet were a receptacle for the inpour- 
ing of the waters of the spirit. By nature 
a dramatist, all of Mr. Rice’s poems par- 





*MANY Gops. By Cale Young Rice. ‘Double- 
day, Page & Co. 


Reviewed by Albert S. Henry 


take, in greater or less degree, of dramatic 
characteristics. In every piece a person 
is speaking. Now the poet himself ad- 
dresses us; now the voice is that of a 
dying Japanese proselyte recanting his 
faith in Christianity, or a frenzied Parsee 
mother pleading for the body of her dead 
child or the wrangling voices of besotted 
revelers in a Jerusalem tavern proclaiming 
their belief in the Holy Sepuichre. It is 
this power of projection, this intimate 
realization of the thoughts and emotions 
of widely separated peoples, that gives the 
note of authenticity to these poems. 

For dignity of language, splendor of 
imagery, harmony of conception and ex- 
pression, “Kinchinjunga” is without doubt 
the finest poem in the volume. The open- 
ing lines are particularly impressive : 


O white Priest of Eternity, around 

Whose lofty summit veiling clouds arise 

Of the earth’s immemorial sacrifice 

To Brahma in whose breath all lives and dies; 
O Hierarch enrobed in timeless snows, 
First-born of Asia whose maternal throes 
Seem changed now to a million human woes, 
Holy thou art and still! Be so, nor sound 

One sigh of all the mystery in thee found. 


And from the beginning of this noble 
invocation to the end of its stately close 
the poet has sustained his power, moving 
forward without failing to find the right 
word, appropriate in epithet, virile in 
thought. 

There are verses of introspection, such 
as “Navis Ignota” or “Vis Ultima”’; there 
are delicate bits of description such as 
“From a Felucca” or “Dusk at Hiroshima” 
—to name but a few in passing—which 
give unmistakable evidence of Mr. Rice’s 
skill as a maker of verse in which thought 
has not been sacrificed to mere daintiness 
of form. Mention has been made of the 
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author’s fondness for the sea in all its 
moods. ‘The poem entitled “Typhoon” is 
one of the best descriptions of a storm 
from an American pen. Mr. Rice tells of 
the silence and heat and breathless space 
before the coming of the terror from over 
the sea. The scream of the tempest is 
heard in the third stanza of this notable 
poem: 
Then it came, like a million winds 
Gone mad immeasurably, 
A torrid and tortuous tempest stung 
By rape of the fair South Sea. 
And it swept like a scud escaped 
From craters of sun or moon, 
And struck as no power of Heaven could, 
Or of Hell—typhoon! typhoon! ’ 
But one could go on quoting page after 
page from this volume. Enough has been 
said to indicate, in a general way, the 
qualities which distinguish Mr. Rice’s 
poetry. Not only are we aware of a sure 
hand and an admirable taste, but we find 
here a poet who aims to produce some 
worthy thing ; one who is not satisfied with 
a comfortable level of achievement, but 
strives to reach the goal which marks the 
best that can be done in poetry. 


Allison’s Lad* 

These six one-act plays bear every 
mark of the practiced hand. The action 
of five of the plays is supposed to occur 
in the late hours of the night; the sixth 
is laid in the hour before the dawn of a 


~ *Artison’s LAD AND OTHER MarmiaL INTER- 
LupEs. By Beulah Marie Dix. Henry Holt & 
Co. 


winter’s day. Dealing with episodes of 
a martial nature, the plays touch a variety 
of emotions, and, oddly enough, not a 
single female character is introduced in 
the dramatis persone of any one of them. 
The author has chosen the times which 
are associated in the popular mind with 
deeds of valor. Thus, “Allison’s Lad” is 
a dramatic incident of the Second Civil 
War, in the autumn of 1648. “The Hun- 
dredth Trick” is a stirring scene of the 
Ireland of the latter years of Queen 
Elizabeth. Next in order comes “The 
Weakest Link,” a strong and vivid presen- 
tation of a dramatic situation beneath the 
walls of Pontivet, in Brittany, during the 
Hundred Years’ War. “The Snare and the 
Fowler,” rich in pathos, is laid in the early 
days of the French Republic; while “The 
Captain of the Gate,” a bit of sharp action 
and shrewd character portrayal, takes us 
back to the Cromwellian invasion of Ire- 
land. The scene of “The Dark of the 
Dawn” is a village of Pomerania in the 
Thirty Years’ War, and this play is with- 
out doubt one of the strongest in the book. 
For construction and subtle understand- 
ing of character some readers will prefer 
it to the others. 

All the plays are cleverly done. In two 
the author has essayed blank verse, which, 
in the main, is harmonious and effective, 
but lacks distinctive qualities. The merits 
of these little dramas are obvious, how- 
ever, and, as they read well in book form, 
they would certainly hold their interest if 
produced upon the stage. 


Other Interesting Volumes 


Carlyle’s Laugh* 


In a volume of twenty-four essays 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson runs remi- 
niscently over a varied field of literary 
acquaintanceship. The optimism, the tol- 
erance, and the mellowness of healthy old 
age are characteristics of every essay. He 
defends America and American literature 
from the cavil of foreign critics; he ad- 
mires Alcott—Emerson’s “footnote per- 
son”; he talks lovingly of a Keats manu- 





*CARLYLE’S LAUGH AND OTHER SURPRISES. By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


script; he recalls and compares Gottingen 
and Harvard, of his student days; he 
leads us to an unusual view of the Chelsea 
philosopher. - 

In the last instance he introduces us to 
a kindly humorist whose experience and 
theory of life might be expressed in the 
words: “I have suffered ; therefore, I sym- 
pathize.” No dyspeptic, acerbic Scotch- 
man of tradition. Of Carlyle’s laugh he 
says: “It was not the bitter laugh of the 
cynic, nor yet the big-bodied laugh of 
the burly joker; least of all was it the 
thin and rasping cackle of the dyspeptic 
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Other Interesting Volumes 








satirist. It was a broad, honest, human 
laugh, which, beginning in the brain, took 
into its action the whole heart and 
diaphragm and instantly changed the worn 
face into something frank and even win- 
ning.” 

He relates Carlyle’s good-humored 
comment on Emerson’s persistent confi- 
dence in democracy: “The dear Emerson, 
he thinks the whole world’s like himself ; 
and if he can just get a million people 
together and let them all vote, they'll be 
sure to vote right and all will go vara 
weel.” 

Of an American racial type and of an 
American literature different from the 
English, Mr. Higginson is an ardent sup- 
porter. Years ago he aroused the ire of 
Matthew Arnold by speaking of the Amer- 
ican as “a lighter, a finer, more highly 
organized type of mankind.” Above all, 
he represents in himself, as clearly shown 
in this volume, the type of which he 
speaks—a kind of sublimated Briton, with 
the warm enthusiasms and the hopes of 
youth radiating a life beginning “mildly to 
decline.” 

GrorcE E. Roru. 


English Spelling and Spelling Reform* 


There have been a good many jokes 
circulated at the expense of professed 
reformers of our spelling, and in some 
cases the extreme vehemence with which 
the reformers have argued their cause has 
been an obstacle in the progress of ration- 
alized spelling. Let the reader who feels 
the slightest interest in the subject turn 
to this luminous treatise by Professor 
Lounsbury, and he will find therein a 
wise, lucid and scholarly discussion of 
the vagaries of English spelling, and most 
substantial reasons for the adoption of 
orthographic changes, based, not upon 
caprice, but upon a minute knowledge of 
the history of the language. 

Professor Lounsbury is fully aware of 
the strong opposition to any changes in 
spelling. The most formidable attacks on 
the spelling-reform movement have been 
made, not by persons of average educa- 
tion, but by men of learning, many of 
them professing an expert’s knowledge 
of English. Professor Lounsbury answers 





*ENGLISH SPELLING AND SPELLING REFORM. 
By Thomas R. Lounsbury. Harper & Brothers. 


Macmillan Company. 





these objectors in detail, and his purpose 
is to show that the opposition to reform 
in spelling is the product of ignorance and 
prejudice. Our author pertinently says: 


The regard for our present orthography is 
not based at all upon knowledge, or upon reason. 
It owes its existence and its strength almost 
entirely to sentiment. We give it other names, 
indeed. We describe the motives which animate 
us in big phrases. We talk of our devotion to 
the language of our fathers, while displaying 
the amplest possible ignorance of what that 
language was. We please ourselves with the 
notion that in denouncing any change we are 
nobly maintaining the historic continuity of the 
speech. As a matter of fact, we are governed 
by the cheap but all-powerful sentiment of asso- 
ciation. We like the present orthography be- 
cause we are used to it. When once the point 
of intimate familiarity with the form of a word 
has been reached, it makes thenceforward no 
difference to us how wide is the divergence 
between the pronunciation and the spelling 
which is ostensibly designed to represent the 
pronunciation. As little difference does it make 
if the form with which we have become familiar 
not merely fails to indicate the origin of the 
word, but, on the contrary, suggests and even 
imposes upon the mind a belief in an utterly 
false derivation. Such considerations do not 
affect us in the slightest. We simply like the 
spelling to which we are accustomed; we dislike 
the spelling to which we are not accustomed. 


The author’s extended examination of 
the history of English spelling proves how 
artificial and haphazard it is. He shows 
how far short our alphabet falls of per- 
fection in representing the various sounds 
of the voice, and many references to the 
practices of accepted masters of the lan- 
guage, from Chaucer to the nineteenth 
century, prove beyond question that there 
is nothing sacred in the present forms of 
English words, and that a generation of 
readers educated in the orthography advo- 
cated by the reformers would consider the 
present usage ridiculous and cumbersome. 
Professor Lounsbury will not, perhaps, 
convert many of the unregenerate, but it 
is to be hoped that this well-written vol- 
ume will be carefully perused by all who 
claim to have more than a_ superficial 
interest in our mother tongue. 


Day in Court* 


Mr. Wellman is well equipped to write 
upon the subject of this volume. A long 
experience in the criminal and the civil 





* *Day 1n Court; or, The Subtle Arts of Great 
Advocates. By Francis L, Wellman. The 
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courts, in which he has appeared as coun- 
sel in many a hard-fought case, a sound 
knowledge of the law, and a natural apti- 
tude for the advocate’s profession, qualify 
our author to address the public, both pro- 
fessional and lay, upon the inethods of 
conducting jury trials. The young lawyer 
and the law student will read this volume 
with pleasure and profit; but lest the non- 
professional reader refrain from taking up 
the book because of its legal title, the reas- 
suring words of the author in his prefatory 
note may be quoted: “This is in no sense 
a law book. The general reader cares 
little for lawyers and their dry rules of 
law, or the prosaic forms of practice and 
procedure in our Courts. Everybody, 
however, is interested in the drama of a 
great trial, where the property, reputation, 
liberty, or life of a human being is often 
at stake.” 

The author begins by distinguishing the 
advocate from the office lawyer. As the 
book deals exclusively with the former, the 
qualities, mental and physical, which a 
man should have who looks to the career 
of a trial lawyer are first dilated upon. 
The subject of education, both general and 
professional, is next considered, and words 
of sound advice are addressed to those 
who have chosen the law for their life 
work. The chapters which have the widest 
interest, however, are those which deal with 
the preparation for trial and the successive 
steps which an advocate follows in actually 
trying a case in Court. Mr. Wellman 
puts special emphasis on thorough prep- 
aration for trial, and every practicing 
lawyer who reads his words will check 
their wisdom by his own experience. The 
chapters devoted to direct examination, 
cross-examination and the art of handling 
discrediting documents are themselves 
worth the price of the volume. Moreover, 
the author enlivens his pages with refer- 
ences to his own cases and relates anec- 
dotes in point from the lives of great 
lawyers of our own and former days. One 
merit of the book is its freedom from 
technicalities ; another is the plain, direct, 
but very effective, language which Mr. 
Wellman uses to make his discourse intel- 
ligible to the average reader. Apart from 
the avowed purpose of describing the 
methods of conducting jury trials, these 
chapters teach the essential ways in which 


the truth may be established. errors de- 
tected, and justice done to those who have 
a worthy cause. 


Anti-Pragmatism* 

The volume before me treats of Prag- 
matism and Intellectualism, of social 
phenomena explaining the pragmatic phi- 
losophy and pragmatism of the Middle 
Ages as being practically the same as mod- 
ern scholasticism. Part third treats of the 
triumph of Pragmatism and of salvation 
from the pragmatic philosophy as_ being 
possible but not probable. The author 
then asks if Professor William James 
himself is a pragmatist, and concludes 
with answers to previous criticisms. Now, 
so many recent books on Ethics and 
Religion mention or touch upon the sub- 
ject of Pragmatism without any explana- 
tion of the word, and so many people are 
interested to know what is really meant 
by Pragmatism, that I was induced to 
make a little résumé of Professor James’ 
Pragmatism and send it to him, asking if 
my conception of what his volume meant, 
in a simple, popular way of expression, 
was correct. He answered me most cor- 
dially as follows: 

Your summary of my general attitude in the 
book Pragmatism is excellent. The definition 
of “truth,” which is the part of the book that 
has been most attacked, you don’t go into, 
thank you, but you hit off the religious philos- 
ophy to a “T.” 


He then spoke of the work A Plural- 
istic Universe, just being published, and 
said: “Metaphysicalily I think it is prob- 
ably more important than anything I have 
yet published.” Here follows what I sent 
to Professor James: 


In so far as I can make out by this work, 
“Pragmatism” is a new term which seems to 
have come to stay, and which also seems to rep- 
resent a new phase of thinking which has, as tt 
were, culminated suddenly and simultaneously 
in the thought and teaching of the various phil- 
osophical schools of Europe and America. It 
is an equation or sort of mediation between the 
belicf in the Absolute Oneness and Perfectness 
of the Universe, with its mingled experience 
inevitably resulting in good, and the belief that 
the Universe is not One, but Many, with only 
the possibility of ultimate good brought about 
by the working of its several factors in har- 
mony toward that end; or, the more radical 
belief that no definite end is set or intended, but 


By Albert Schinz 





* ANTI- PRAGMATISM. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 
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we are here, the Universe is here, and we inter- 
act, for good or bad result, as the balance be- 
comes weighted most by either. Pragmatism, 
then, leans a little to the right and a little to 
the left. It proclaims the Many in facts,— 
it proclaims the One in the harmonious action 
of the concrete Many. Recognizing natural 
phenomena as possibly a dangerous combination 
liable to destruction in both body and soul, yet 
it also recognizes the possibility and the ob- 
served conditions that make for probability, of 
a general and eternal uplift, unfolding from the 
actual condition of things as we find it. It 
therefore in a degree is not hopeful in the sense 
of Security—in the sense of a Something on 
which we depend outside of the Universal Mani- 
festation; viz.: we may not allow ourselves to 
think the Thing is perfect; but on the other 
hand, it is in a degree hopeful that the Thing 
has the possibility of perfection before it,—and 
that to make perfection, each must give forth 
its best. Pragmatism thus takes away rest and 
gives progress. It takes away reliance on An- 
other and gives reliance on ourselves. It places 
the Ultimate ahead instead of behind creation; 
throws us upon our own resources, but suggests 
rewards. 

Instead of protection it offers the overcoming 
of the danger. 

Instead of praising martyrdom for an abso- 
lute present ideal, it calls noble a martyrdom for 
suppressing the smallest evil of present experi- 
ence. It gives the individual life compan- 
ionship. It gives the soul-life loneliness. It 
appeals to the energies and to one’s bravery, but 
encourages by admitting that some of the con- 
ditions for the world’s deliverance do exist. In 
a few words, Pragmatism seems to hold that 
the Everything is All and the All is One, in its 
innumerable variations, and that these manifes- 
tations in fact and in mind are all in the act of 
Becoming. 

Nothing is finished, while everything is eter- 
nal, and should absolute perfection ever obtain 
it would be as useless and joyless as annhila- 
tion. That the actual bliss of Being, from God 
down, is continual achievement of new and 
better conditions and manifestations, and that 
Truth is the harmony between just this and 
ourselves. 


As regards the definition of the True, 
which met with so much criticism, it was 
this: “The True is the name of whatever 
proves itself to be good in the way of 
belief, and good, too, for definite, assign- 
able reasons. ‘True ideas are those which 
we can assimilate, validate, corroborate 
and verify. False ideas are those that we 
cannot.” 

Now, this definition did not satisfy me. 
I finally thought out the following and 
sent it to Professor James: “Truth is the 
moral principle of reality and is therefore 
the harmonious relation between reality 
and the mind which perceives it.” And: 
“The Good is that which assists all con- 


scious being to develop harmoniously 
toward happiness and perfection.” I asked 
him if these definitions were anywhere 
within his ideas; and he sent me a notice 
of his new volume, called The Meaning 
of Truth, in which, I presume, he has 
more closely defined his original meaning. 
He added: “I agree entirely with your 
definition of Truth. I only try to make it 
a little more definite and concrete.” This, 
then, is the answer to the question, “What 
is this ‘Pragmatism’?” asked by many 
who have not read the volumes, but who 
still desire to get some idea of what is 
going on in the world of what is perhaps 
justly called “The Higher Thought.” 

And now comes this work on Anti- 
Pragmatism, by Professor Albert Schinz, 
of Bryn Mawr, which endeavors to refute 
utterly the truth of the Philosophy of 
Pragmatism and offers the keenest criti- 
cism of some of the points made by Pro- 
fessor James. The author has no respect 
whatever for the general public, as he 
says that as thinkers the élite must look 
upon us with disdain, so it is to be sup- 
posed that his work is only addressed to 
university professors, who are the “aris- 
tocracy” of the intellect. He claims that 
men do net care for science for the sake 
of science, that all but the élite have ex- 
pediency in view in all they do. That he 
does not approve of the higher education 
of the “masses” is evident, and he does 
approve of concealing from the public 
many of the philosophic principles and 
scientific discoveries made by the “aristoc- 
racy,” as he thinks it would be dangerous 
for the world to know what the professors 
of universities do. 

He says that the criticism of Pragma- 
tism, made on every hand, that it is an 
exaggerated individualism, authorizing all 
sorts of fantastic vagaries, is perfectly 
justified. America, he thinks, is the 
country where Pragmatism most distinctly 
flourishes, and it is deplorable, for “by 
automatic action the freedom of thought 
granted to the masses exactly equals the 
freedom of thought taken from the phi- 
losophers: that is a law of Nature; the 
degrading effects of it are making them- 
selves felt everywhere.” “An avowed free 
thinker in Europe will conceal his flag 
in America,-without hypocrisy, and simply 
out of respect for social order.” This 
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sounds as if the school for the people had 
produced something not quite degener- 
ating! He submits that: “You have only 
to lay a finger on those dogmas that affirm 
the fundamental dogma of God as Lord 
of the world, in Whose sight men are held 
responsible for their keeping of the ten 
Commandments, and you will find that a 
clamorous protest, as if from one voice, 
will arise from every quarter of the great 
continent to excommunicate and anathe- 
matize you.” Perhaps he is concealing his 
flag. He speaks of the vulgarization of 
science and art by letting them become 
general, and he deplores the democracy 
that permits any man to know things that 
belcng solely to the intellectual aristocrat. 

Professor Schinz thinks that the “intro- 
duction of Pragmatism among us is a false 
conception of individualism—a conception 
which has reached its climax in that 
absurdity, social democracy. The result is 
that in order to safeguard this fine ideal 
on the one hand and social order on the 
other, thinkers have had to confine them- 
selves to a philosophy accessible to the 
crowd.” He thinks that the right kind of 
society would be to maintain the élite, the 
aristocracy of the mind, the philosophers, 
and let there be a distinct caste. He calls 
the emancipation of the slaves a regret- 
table act, and says the question now is 
whether to get rid of the blacks or reduce 
them again to slavery. He seems to think 
that the masses—poor souls!—are com- 
mercially dishonest, as he asks: “What 
does the commercial dishonesty of the 
masses mean?” and, anyway, he states, 
“the great ought not to be subjected to the 
same laws as the small; they must be 
given privileges instead of having such 
taken away from them—and that for the 
good of all.” 

“To separate the classes, to permit the 
élite to assert themselves, only insisting 
that they feel their responsibilities; to do 
this is to recognize the rights of superior- 
ity and to make the serfs themselves hap- 
pier.” I am greatly afraid that we, the 
“serfs” whom he disdains (he says so), 
would be anything but happier under his 
superior reign. There is something with- 


in me, for instance, which does not look 
with real pleasure on the idea of being a 
serf. Perhaps there are quite a number 
who might think Professor Schinz is too 


great. He must be. He must be so great 
that he should flock all alone by himself 
and not even let any of the other élite 
play with him in his back yard. However, 
he gives in this volume some very bright 
criticisms of the subject of Pragmatism, 
for which we are grateful. 
Cora LInn DANIELS. 


The Spirit of America* 


Dr. van Dyke is one of that limited 
number of Americans who can interpret 
the life of our country to the satisfaction 
of both foreigners and natives. In the 
capacity of literary ambassador to France, 
Dr. van Dyke accomplished his mission 
with a degree of success which merits all 
praise, and the book under notice, con- 
taining “the first seven of a series of 
twenty-six conférences, given in the winter 
of 1908-1909, on the Hyde Foundation, 
at the University of Paris, and repeated 
in part at other universities of France,” 
will doubtless be read by thoughtful 
Americans with the attention which it 
deserves. 

It is obvious that Dr. van Dyke’s talk 
was one of unusual delicacy. The tradi- 
tional friendship of France and America 
counts for something in the direction of 
sympathy and of a desire to see things as 
they really are; but the fact that we have 
been blazoned far and wide as a people 
totally absorbed in money making and in- 
different to everything that does not mean 
material success—this fact has operated to 
produce a false impression of American 
life and character in the minds of many 
foreigners of intelligence. A generation 
ago the American was pictured as a vulgar 
fellow, who ate with his knife and put 
his feet on the table. Happily, that gro- 
tesque and untrue picture is disappearing, 
and the cultured European of to-day 1s 
inclined to study the American people 
with interest and an unbiased mind. And 
to men like Dr. Butler, Professor Barrett 
Wendell and Dr. van Dyke we owe much; 
for they have helped to dissipate false 
notions and present the American as he is, 
and not as prejudice and ignorance have 
portrayed him. 

What is meant by the “soul of a people” 
is not susceptible of demonstration as if it 


*Tue Spirit or America. By Henry van 
Dyke. The Macmillan Company. 
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were a problem in mathematics. But, nev- 
ertheless, the phrase is correctly used, and 
he is a poor student of history who does 
not recognize in every nation a spirit 
peculiarly its own. It is not practicable 
to confine this idea of the soul of a people 
within the rigid bounds of a definition, but 
Dr. van Dyke uses a sentence in refer- 
ence to our republic which conveys the 
meaning of the phrase with admirable 
clearness. “It is the development of a 
life,” says our author, “an inward life of 
ideals, sentiments, ruling passions, em- 
bodying itself in an outward life of forms, 
customs, institutions, relations—a process 
as vital as spontaneous, as inevitable as 
the growth of a child into a man.” Cus- 
tom claims the 4th of July, 1776, as the 
birthday of the republic, but, as Dr. 
van Dyke points out, the spirit of Amer- 
ica existed long before that date, and the 
inquiring student knows that years before 
the soul of our people was gathering force 
and momentum and direction in the towns 
of New England, the forests of Pennsyl- 
vania and the plantations of Virginia. To 
study this spirit as it manifests itself in 
history, in the lives and work of American 
citizens, is the purpose of Dr. van Dyke’s 
discourses. 

The author treats the spirit of America 
under six heads, each of which is signifi- 
cant of some vital quality. First comes 
the characteristic of self-reliance, often 
regarded as the keystone of our national 
virtues. Secondly, there is to be consid- 
ered the American love of fair play, with 
its wholesome effect in keeping our insti- 
tutions democratic in form and purpose. 
Thirdly, energy, or will-power expressed 
in the terms of economic development, the 
amassing of wealth, the carrying on of 
great enterprises. 

The fourth quality is the widespread 
American desire for a well-ordered State 
and the belief in social codperation. In 
the fifth place, the author dwells upon the 
value of personal development, giving an 
acute and extremely interesting account of 
American education, its ideals and achieve- 
ments. Sixthly, and lastly, Dr. van Dyke 
considers the American effort at self- 
expression as evidenced by native art and 
literature. 

Writing throughout in a critical spirit, 
the author presents a calm, judicial survey 


of American life, in which defects are 
pointed out and merits emphasized. Dr. 
van Dyke recognizes as much as any one 
the fact that the achievements of America 
in the past two centuries and a half form 
one of the most marvelous and splendid 
chapters in the world’s history. But at 
the same time he is aware that a certain 
feverish haste, a crudeness, an impatience 
at working out details, and an ill-concealed 
superficiality, leave weak spots in our 
armor. 

Dr. van Dyke is no pessimist. He does 
not draw a lurid picture of our shortcom- 
ings. He clearly sees that money of itself 
has no more power in America than any- 
where else. If the question is asked: 
What is the characteristic attitude of 
Americans toward money? Dr. van Dyke 
promptly answers: “Not that they adore 
the dollar, but that they admire the energy, 
the will-power, by which the dollar has 
been won.” And if one looks around with 
an unprejudiced eye, the truth of this 
assertion becomes apparent. 

The belief, often expressed by writers 
who seek sensation rather than truth, that 
the nation is slipping into moral ruin finds 
no credence with Dr. van Dyke. Con- 
scious that there are moral sores, he re- 
sents the cynical imputation that flaming 
exposures of dishonesty and social immo- 
rality, which now and then startle the 
world, mean corruption at the core. “The 
heart of the people at large,” affirms Dr. 
van Dyke with almost passionate emphasis, 
“is still old-fashioned in its adherence to 
the idea that every man is responsible to 
a higher moral and spiritual power—that 
duty is more than pleasure—that life can- 
not be translated in terms of the five 
senses, and that the attempt to do so 
lowers and degrades the man who makes 
it—that religion alone can give an adequate 
interpretation of life, and that morality 
alone can make it worthy of respect and 
admiration. This is the characteristic 
American way of looking at the compli- 
cated and interesting business of living 
which we men and women have up4n our 
hands.” 

There are scores of books which attempt 
a criticism of American life and institu- 
tions. Some of them were written before 
our national government began its career. 
Most of them are now mere curiosities of 
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literature. But we need criticism that 
proceeds from well-informed and enlight- 
ened minds. We need critics like Dr. 
van Dyke, who treats his subject soberly 
and sanely, but with a sturdy belief in the 
progressive march of the American people 
to better economic, moral and intellectual 
conditions. His book is an affirmation of 


the confidence which an intelligent ob- 
server feels in the future of America. 
Written and addressed, in the first in- 
stance, to a foreign audience, these dis- 
courses contain much that Dr. van Dyke’s 
own countrymen can chew and inwardly 
digest. 
ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Remington 
By George Sanford Holmes 
Th trackless wastes, gripped in the desert hush, 


The star-cut reaches of the prairie night, 
The sweep of plains, far-billowing from sight 
Till sky-kissed in the distant sunset flush ; 
The mountain trail, the round-up’s frenzied rush, 
The red man in his hours of fading might, 
The camp fire’s peace, the bloody frontier fight— 
These were the children of his magic brush. 

The great outdoors he loved, the West he knew 
As one who sought her ’neath her open skies ; 
His epic canvas glowed with virile breath 
Of Nature’s self; his was the hand that drew 

Unwavering truth in multicolored guise 
Till palsied in the clutch of jealous Death. 


Edward MacDowell 


By Estelle Duclo 


S HALL words betray us? 


” 


Shall we call him “dead 


Whose shining soul hath passed beyond our sight ?— 
With eager steps he quested for the height, 
Transcending flesh as up and on he sped. 
His years were sacred offerings that fed 
The flame of Art, till swift eclipse of night 
Stayed his oblations,—dimmed the quenchless light 
That called him hence, before the day had fled. 


Yet hath he triumphed !—conquered futile Death 
In strains that haunt the forests and the rush 
Of tidal music from the cryptic seas. 
While hearts are quickened by the saving Breath 
Of Song, and cadenced rhythms thrill the hush, 
His voice shall echo thro’ Earth’s melodies. 
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APPRENTICE TO TRUTH, AN. 
By HELEN HUNTINGTON. 

More of a psychological study than the usual 
novel is this story of New York. 

Poor Marah! We watch her as she comes 
from a little New England village, fresh and 
fair, with ideals and _ illusions undestroyed. 
Being one of four grown-up daughters, she 
hopes to lighten the home burden by accepting 
the invitation of her cousin, Mrs. Thompson, to 
come and live with her in New York. 

Mrs. Thompson is worldly, a widow, and a 
lady with a “past.” 

Marah suffers various tortures of mind for a 
few years, for Mrs. Thompson is selfish, vain, 
and plainly “uses” her for her own peculiar am- 
bition. 

She hinders Marah’s one real love affair to 
the extent of preventing a possible marriage for 
no other reason than spiteful jealousy. 

In consequence one is not at all sorry that 
she gets her just deserts in the end and is por- 
trayed in her true colors. 

Marah is considerably cast down after the 
failure of her love affair, but finally marries a 
German who is very devoted to her, 

The book is, on the whole, well written, but a 
bit tiresome in places. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


AWAKENING OF ZOJAS, THE. 
3y MrrtaM MICHELSON. 

Four short stories gathered from the maga- 
zines, and showing something of the versatility 
of their author. They are impressionistic in 
form, and picturesque, the first dealing with a 
scientific experiment whereby the functions of 
the body are suspended for a hundred years, 
whereupon there is a resurrection; another tak- 
ing up an old Norse saga theme, and a third 
dealing with the romance of a convicted mur- 
derer, 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


CAB NO. 44. 
3y R. F. Foster. 
A remarkably engrossing detective story 
which holds the reader fascinated. 
Hardy Maxwell, an Englishman of striking 
manner and bearing, brings a letter of introduc- 
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tion to the Ohlstroms of New York. After 
making love to the daughter of his host and 
winning her sincere confidence, he disappears 
completely. In his preoccupied moments of 
conversation, however, he had disclosed a 
secret bet whereby a bank was to be robbed and 
the police baffled in finding the thief, and after 
his disappearance evidence all points to his guilt 
in committing the robbery. 

How Mulberry Street handles such a case, 
while the culprit successfully dodges the best 
detectives in New York City, forms an exciting 
tale. F, A. Stokes Company. 


CARDINAL’S PAWN, THE. 
3y R. L, Monvrcomery. 

After perusing the pages of this Italian story 
one is indeed glad that the days of the Medicis 
are past. 

The scenes are laid in Florence and Venice 
during the Renaissance; the characters are a 
Cardinal and his brother, the Duke, scions of 
the Medicis; the Duke’s mistress, Bianca; her 
husband, Pietro, and his sister, Fiamma. 

The tale is rather gruesome, though exciting 
enough at times, and the chapters are too full 
of wickedness and intrigue to make pleasant 
reading. 

The brave and fearless Fiamma, who dis- 
guises herself and sets out to save her brother, 
is one of the few wholesomely-minded char- 
acters in a book of unwholesome people and 
situations, 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


GOD OF LOVE, THE. 
By Justin Huntry McCarruy. 

A love story of medieval Florence in which 
the poet Dante and his beloved Beatrice have 
a part. Mr. McCarthy’s hand has lately lost 
its cunning and his romantic imagination has 
suffered a diminishment of fire. The God of 
Love is sublimated history, and the collection 
of historic facts predominates over the interest 
of the romance. Harper & Brothers. 


GO FORTH AND FIND. 
By H. D. Pirrman 
An unworldly love story of a pair of young 
folk who were lovers from infancy and 
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throughout their girl and boyhood years. The 
theme was suggested by Hon. Chauncey M. 
Depew’s talk to a class at Medico-Chi. College 
in 1909, when he advised the young men to 
marry—when they had the means. The youth 
in the volume starts out to win a wife without 
any means of support, and, like many others, 
heeds the advice of a Mrs. Newly-wed, who 
contends that it costs little to live. The chap- 
ter on household expenses proves that she was 
not marketing with food at current rates, as 
she quotes eggs at twelve cents the dozen and 
other eatables at an equally ridiculous figure. 
The love story in itself is dainty but decidedly 
unlikely, 
Richard G. Badger. 


HEREFORD. 

By M. Druton Sparrow. 

Trailing the moonshiners has long been the 
theme of stories of fiction, and this book adds to 
the number. 

Hereford Houtman, although of humble 
origin and no preliminary education, through 
the instrumentality of a circuit preacher, takes 
up the ministry. He becomes a power in the 
community, and when traveling in the moun- 
tains scatters sunshine along the path. The 
story is one of helpful, pure types. 

Richard G, Badger. 


KINGS IN EXILE. 
By CuHaries G. D. Roserts. 

More wonderful animal tales such as only 
Mr. Roberts can relate. With accurate knowl- 
edge of the exiled beasts and a vivid imagina- 
tion, the author writes stories that are even 
more than usually interesting. The antagonistic 
feelings that exist beneath the shaggy coats, 
and the methods of stealthy warfare of wild 
beasts, are all minutely described and the ene- 
mies illustrated. 

The Macmillan Company 


MARKET FOR SOULS, THE. 
By ExizasetH Goopnow. 

A collection of extremely unusual short 
stories throwing light on the “White Slave 
Traffic” and treating of the life of the “girl of 
the streets.” 

There is an absolute lack of wholesomeness 
about the theme, yet the sketches reveal a life in 
the underworld unknown to the _ respectable 
clement. 

The incidents are confessions of _ street- 
walkers who have been arrested and tried in 
the Night Courts, and even in their repulsive- 
ess they appeal to the reader. 

It is by no means a book for the library 
table or for the perusal of the younger members 
of the family, yet the wickedness of the hard- 
ened woman may be a warning. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 


MR. CARTERET AND OTHERS. 
By Davip Gray. 

Four of these six short stories, all of which 
have appeared in the magazines during a period 
extending from 1899 to the present, are tales of 
Mr. Carteret, a rich and clever American, in 
England. Hunting plays a prominent part in 


each story, and the result is an entertaining and 


delightful volume. 
The Century Company, 


MARY CARY. 
By Kare LANGLEY BosHER. 

“My name is Mary Cary. I live in the York- 
burg Female Orphan Asylum. You may think 
nothing happens in an orphan asylum—it does,” 
In a quaint fashion Mary Cary writes her his- 
tory, recalling the highly entertaining “Rebecca” 
and “Mrs. Wiggs.” Mary is far from being the 
spiritless creature one looks for in an institution, 
but /ier description of life gives one a true idea, 

“There isn’t much in life to be an inmate of a 
Humane Association or a Home or an Asylum 
or whatever name you call the place where job- 
lot charity children live. That’s what I am, an 
inmate. Inmates are like malaria or dyspepsia; 
something nobody wants and every place has.” 

The unfortunate little girl is much to be pitied, 
vet what would many of us, living in the world, 
give for the exuberance of spirit which over- 
flows in orphan Mary, 

From beginning to end the book bubbles over 
with keen wit and highly ludicrous situations. 

Harper & Brothers. 


SALLY BISHOP. 
3y E, Tempie THurston. 

The biography, in fiction form, of a young 
English girl who becomes the mistress of a 
rather wealthy young man of good family. 
Mr, Thurston spares little by way of detail in 
exploiting her tragedy, for she is finally cast 
off in the usual way. After The City of Beau- 
tiful Nonsense this book comes as a distinct 
and appalling disappointment, 

Vitchell Kennerley 


SHOULDER-KNOT, THE. 
By Mrs. Henry DupeNey. 

A beautiful, rambling old farmhouse on the 
outskirts of London is likely to fall into ruin 
for lack of funds for its maintenance, so its 
owner decides to advertise for paying guests. 
A heaven-sent visitor in the vicinity, on hearing 
of an opportunity to locate in the charming spot, 
loses no time in doing so, and as promptly falls 
desperately in love with the attractive owner. 
The newcomer, being a poet, spends hours in 
writing verses on the surrounding beauties, until 
it develops that his work is undermining his 
health. Decidedly uncanny shadows fall about 
him, with strange significance, filling the story 
with creepy details. 

Cassell & Co. 


STRONGER CLAIM, THE. 
By Atice PErrin 

A strangely powerful novel of English and 
Indian life, vividly picturing festivals among the 
idol-worshipers of the East and various other 
customs. 

Paul Vereker, the child of an English army 
officer and a half-caste mother, is bereft of his 
father during his early childhood, and after 
entreating English letters he is finally adopted 
by his aunt across the seas. His love for India 
is inborn, and he gladly accepts a military com- 
mission that calls him to his native home, Prior 
to leaving he marries an English girl, and his 
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mixed parentage is hidden from her until they 
are on India’s soil. 

The entire volume treats of inter-racial mar- 
riages in India and presents many striking 
problems. , ; 
Duffield & Co. 


TASMAN. 
3y Mary K. Brewster. 

A touching story of a pet dog, in which the 
chapters alternately take the form of a narra- 
tive by the mistress and autobiography by the 
dog. He came from Australia to New England, 
and the companionship between them was per- 
fect. But in the end he died, and the story 
comes to a rather sweet but pathetic close. 


The Lverett Press. 


TEMPTING OF PAUL CHESTER, THE. 
By AuicE AND CLAUDE ASKEW. 
A society novel by the well-known authors 
whose works are of a nature that they hold the 
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reader even while he resents the actions of the 
characters. 

Paul Chester, a man of plebeian birth, marries 
Lady Susan for her social position, aspiring to 
a seat in the House of Commons. Early in 
their married life he finds that she had an 
object in accepting him—his wealth—and they 
begin a life of polite indifference. Chester be- 
comes enamored of Henrietta Temple, wife of 
the Duke of Berkshire, and through her he 
plans to rise to greatness. She accepts his 
flattery, and with her subtle, serpent-like ways 
leads him to political power while wrecking his 
apparently congenial matrimonial ties. His am- 
bition is not thwarted by Lady Susan, yet her 
cold indifference throws him into Henrietta’s 
arms, which prove a haven of joy to him. Too 
late he realizes that Henrietta has been a cruel 
temptress. 

The story relates the rise and fall of a man 
of remarkable physical strength, who is yet but 
a weakling in a passionate woman’s clutch 


R. F. Fenno & Co. 





BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 





CENTRAL AMERICA 
AND ITS PROBLEMS. 
By FrepericKk PALMER. 

The avalanche of books on European travel 
and description, of the past decade and more, is 
giving way to numerous issues on South Amer- 
ica, Central America, and Mexico. The tide 
seems to be turning now to the Americas, and 
already we have had some very solid informa- 
tion and records of experience in these little- 
visited lands. The latest claims to be “the only 
modern book authoritatively covering Central 
America.” The author, however, gave Yucatan 
a wide berth in his travels, but Mexico, or Diaz, 
rules that little land with an iron fist, and the 
recent book by Arnold and Frost does justice 
to its romantic realities. Mr. Palmer opens 
with introductory chapters on Mexico’s rela- 
tions to her neighbors and then devotes the 
body of the book to Guatemala, Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama. It 
is informing and entertaining, as might be sup- 
posed, although weak in real literary sense or in 
the vivifying power of the picturing imagina- 
The book is amply illustrated and the 
It has first place in a 


tion. 
printer’s work is good. 
lonely niche. 


Moffat, Yard & Co. 
DIAZ, PORFIRIO. 


3v Jost F. Gopoy 

This is not so much a biography as a glorifi- 
cation of the President of Mexico, and is evi- 
dently put out at this time for its effect upon 
the elections which take place this summer, 
when Diaz, at the age of eighty, will be elected, 
if he lives, to his ninth term of office. It gives 
a fair account of his life and services, but with- 
out those details which would be of interest in 
making a comprehensive study of the man. It 
gives some record of the progress of Mexico 
under Diaz, as well as a lot of endorsements of 
his policy from leading Americans. About two 


years ago one of his friends, a member of the 
cabinet, published a rather careful and well- 
written life of Diaz, closing with an argument 
against his reélection. ‘This book seems to be 
in the nature of an answer. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS: HIS LIFE, 
PUBLIC SERVICES, SPEECHES AND 
PATRIOTISM. 

By Crark E. Carr. 

This is a tribute to the memory of Stephen A. 
Douglas, by one who knew him and whose 
memory goes back to the days before the war. 
Dr. Carr is professedly an eulogist and his ac- 
count of the “Little Giant” is adapted for popu- 
lar reading. ‘The principal events of the times 
are reviewed and Douglas’ services as a public 
man generously praised. ‘The book is not a 
critical study, and the author’s arrangement of 
his material lacks skill. An appendix of one 
hundred and forty pages contains the speeches 
of Douglas in Congress, in abbreviated form. 
Numerous illustrations accompany the volume. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


LINCOLN. 
By Isaac Newton Puituipes. 

A reprint, in artistic dress, of a lecture that 
was given to a number of audiences in Illinois 
some ten years ago. It is an appreciation of 
Lincoln that views the man and_ statesman 
from every point of view and does it with keen- 
ness of sympathy in a way that grasps and sets 
forth the salient points that made for Lincolris 
greatness. It is printed as a centenary tribute. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


MARTYRDOM OF FERRER, THE. 
3y JosepH McCase. 
It is only a few months since all Europe was 
shaken by the murder of the Spanish martyr to 
education, Francisco Ferrer y. Guardia—com 
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monly known as Ferrer. The author claims to 
have searched out the reasons and the methods 
of the victim’s persecution and death and he 
fixes the responsibility upon the national church 
of Spain. He says, “A man of noble aspirations 
has been murdered by corrupt politicians at the 
instigation of an equally corrupt church.” Fer- 
rer’s work was to establish schools and so bring 
the Spaniards to think for themselves. His 
motives appear to have been high and self-sac- 
rificing. The story is a stirring one, with 
ghastly revelations behind the scenes culminat- 
ing in a pathetic, horrible and heroic tragedy. 

E. C. Walker, New York. 





The Book News Monthly 





ON THE TRAIL OF WASHINGTON. 
By Freperick Trevor Hitt. 

This history of Washington is based on his 
own writings and on authentic documents. Mr. 
Hill wishes to show Washington as he was and 
not as the prig he is so often made out to be, 
or as the glorified hero which a sentimental 
patriotism paints him. 

Mr. Arthur Beecher’s illustrations in color 
are unusually interesting and valuable, and the 
whole book is one that every household should 


possess. 
D. Appleton & Co. 








RELIGION 





JUDAISM AS CREED AND LIFE. 
By Rev. Morris JosEpH. 

A second edition of a book that appeared in 
1903, and which was written for the modern 
Jew in order to present him with a practical 
view of the subject of his creed. 

The Macmillan Company. 


MAGICAL MESSAGE ACCORDING 
TO IOANNES, THE. 
By James M. Pryse. 

This is an unusual book. It contains a new 
translation of the Fourth Gospel, with notes 
and a preface. The notes explain the text in 
a mystical manner which is as far removed as 
possible from modern exegesis of students of 
the higher criticism. Almost every expression 
is held to be symbolical and to bear on the be- 
liefs of the author and those who hold to his 
view of theosophy. Those who adhere to the 
latter cult will find it illuminating. Others will 
wonder. 

Theosophical Publishing Company, New York. 


RELIGION OF THE CHINESE, THE. 
By J. J. M. DeGroor. 

M. DeGroot is a professor in the University 
of Leyden and his book embodies the Hartford- 
Lamson Lectures on the Religions of the World. 
The chapters go carefully into the philosophies 
and practices of Taoism, Buddhism and Confu- 
cianism. Ancestor worship and universalistic 
animism have separate chapters, the whole study 
being based upon the best available sources and 
being set forth in a concise, practical way for 
the use of students, 

The Macmillan Company. 


JUVENILE — 


RELIGIONS OF EASTERN ASIA, THE. 
By Horace Grant UNDERWOOD. 

Dr. Underwood, who has written much on 
missionary subjects, and especially on Korea, 
in which country he is now living as a mission- 
ary, takes up the various religions of East Asia, 
and in six chapters discusses “Taoism,” “Shin- 
toism,” “The Shamanism of Korea,” “Confu- 
cianism,” “Buddhism” and “The Foregoing 
Theisms as Compared with the Old and New 
Testaments.” The chapters were delivered as 
lectures on the Charles F. Deems Lectureship 
of Philosophy in the New York University, and 
they treat of the subjects in a sufficiently non- 
technical way to make them interesting to the 
general reader. 

The Macmillan Company. 


STUDENT’S BIBLE, THE. 
By OrvitteE J. NAVE AND ANNA SEMANS NAVE. 

A large, beautifully bound Bible prepared for 
the use of students by Chaplain Nave of the 
United States Army, and author of Nave’s 
Topical Bible. With the help of his wife Dr. 
Nave has produced, after many years of labor, 
a Bible that is completely equipped with notes 
of a superior order. By the system of the top- 
ical index Dr. Nave has formed a complete 
chain of references on every subject taken up 
in the Scriptures, and one may get into touch 
with these references by a simple and clear-cut 
device. Marginal notes provide an exhaustive 
commentary. 

This is the best Bible made for Sunday-school 
teachers, clergymen and Bible students. 
The Topical Bible Publishing Company, Lincoln, 

Nebraska. 








FLUTTERFLY. 
By Ciara Louise BuRNHAM, 

A dainty, little fairy story of a naughty 
Princess of tender years whose delight was to 
slip off skating with the tiny lads who were 
her pages. Because of her undignified demeanor 
she was banished to the cold north room in the 
castle and cried herself to Freezeland via 
Dreamland, 


Houghton Mifiin Company. 


MAIDA’S LITTLE SHOP. 
By Inez Haynes GILLMoRE. 

A dear little crippled girl has all the luxuries 
money can buy but she lacks strength and 
health. To arouse her is her wealthy father’s 
aim in life, and when she expresses delight in 
a shop where school children buy, her father 
indulges her. The idea of being a_ business 
woman is her upbuilding, and at the close ofa 
day she innocently remarks, “I made $1.87 to- 
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day. If papa ever gets into any more trouble in 
Wall Street he can borrow from me.” Little 
folks will be enthusiastic over Maida’s having 
a real store and the grown-ups be won by her 
patient suffering and lovable character. 


B. W. Huebsch. 


MISS MARSHALL’S BOYS. 
By Epwarp C. Bass. 

A pure little book, suitable for a Sunday- 
school library, relating how an earnest, spirit- 
ually-minded young woman seeks among “No- 
body’s Children” for her Bible class. Three 
lads, from the humblest homes, where love and 
cleanliness are unknown, form the nucleus of 


POETRY A 





Miss Marshail’s class, which becomes the center 
of love and helpfulness, since the teacher’s motto, 
which she instils into her youthful charges, is 
“Help one another.” 

Richard G. Badger 


WHEN MOTHER LETS US SEW. 
By Vircin1a RALsTON. 

The small girl who studies this book will 
learn how to dress her dolls and how to do 
other practical sewing in a neat way. The 
directions are very explicit, the suggestions 
many, and the illustrations illuminating and 
helpful. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 





ND DRAMA 








SONNETS OF THE HEART. 
By Grorce F. Butcer. 

An exquisite small volume, decorated by hand 

with water-colors, each page being especially 
designed and printed with unique but beautiful 
type. 
"Dr. Butler’s sonnets are rare examples of 
what the sonnet form can accomplish under the 
manipulation of a master-hand. Imagination 
and feeling are in no wise sacrificed to the set 
form of the verses, and tenderness and fancy 
find full scope for expression. 

This is an ideal gift-book. 

P. F. Volland & Co., Chicago. 


WAGNER’S “TRISTAN AND ISOLDE.” 
Translated into English Verse by RicHarp LE 
GALLIENNE. 

This is a magnificent setting for an admirable 
translation of Tristan and Isolde. The verse 
gives a rarely vivid interpretation of the old 


love story, and the pictures in color by George 
Alfred Williams, reproduced from paintings, are 
superb, Edward Ziegler introduced the trans- 
lation with a well-considered critical study, and 
the volume makes one of those rare things 
which the true book-lover cherishes. 


F. A. Stokes Company. 


YSBRAND. 
By Docror FREDERIK VAN EEDEN. 

An authorized translation from the Dutch of 
a play by the famous Dr. Van Eeden, who, dur- 
ing a visit to the University of Kansas arranged 
with the students there for a production of this 
play. The story represents the struggles of a 
finely sensitive young man in the midst of sur- 
roundings that fail to provide understanding or 
sympathetic companions. It is more or less re- 
ligious in effect, and is admirably adapted to 
stage presentation. 








POLITICAL AND 
EACH FOR ALL AND ALL FOR EACH. 


3y JoHN Parsons. 

This is not a book on Socialism even though 
its title might imply that it was. But the spe- 
cific purpose of this clear and readable volume 
is to enforce and illustrate the importance of 
the individual in the social order. It does not 
claim to be a scientific treatise on sociology but 
is rather a manual for the general reader’s help 
in the application of principles to education, in- 
dustry, philanthropy, government, and _ religion. 
Dr. Parsons has clearly defined and illustrated 
his idea of forms of human influence. The 
tendency is not to minimize society as the es- 
sential base of individual action but rather to 
restore faith in the ability of the individual to 
initiate social movements and use them for the 
world’s good. 

After discussing the social system and individ- 
ual initiative, the author takes up the six types 
of influence exerted by the industrial in the 
social system. ‘These are diffusion, succession, 
divergence, convergence, germination, and cor- 
relation. They are treated at length and inter- 
estingly. Having finished with these types, he 
takes up the questions of grades of influence, 
tendencies to permanence, progress, and some 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 


other phases of the main subject with illuminat- 
ing purport and stimulating result, 
Sturgis and Walton Company. 


PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION. 
By Freperick H. WINEs. 

A new, revised edition of a study of our peni- 
tentiary and reform system. It has run through 
eight editions in its former guise and is now 
brought up to date by the introduction of addi- 
tions. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


SOCIAL SERVICE. 
By Louis F. Post. 

This is a discussion of the social organism 
and its functions by a disciple of Henry George. 
The author’s method is to review the main 
problems of society in a conversational style and 
elucidate a system of amelioration. The prin- 
ciples of the author of Progress and Poverty 
are affirmed and Mr. Post concludes his discus- 
sion with a proposal for the abolition of all 
taxation except that upon land values. As a 
whole the book may be considered a typical 
argument in support of the “single tax” theory. 


A. Wessels. 
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WHAT IS SOCIALISM? 
By Recinatp WricHt KAUFFMAN. 

Mr. Kauffman adds another book to the grow- 
ing list of efforts to make a clear presentation 
of Socialism to the inexpert inquirer. Each of 
a number of these late publications seems to be 
as good in its way as the others. In general, 
it may be said that they are doing good service 
in rescuing Socialism from its hysterical stages 
and bringing it by gradual modifications to a 
stable conception capable of being dealt with by 
affirmative or negative argument. Mr. Kauff- 


The Book News Monthly ~ 





man’s treatment of the historical evolution of 
social forms or stages is exceptionally clear and 
convincing—without being creative in any sense, 
The practical side and the present political 
status and propaganda, especially in this coun- 
try, are also lucidly presented. Any one who is 
looking for light on the Socialism of this day 
cannot go astray in giving this book a close 
reading. But he must remember that Socialism 
still remains a thing of many shades and forms 
of thought and not a fixed and final formula. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 





EDUCATIONAL 





COMMON DIFFICULTIES IN 
READING FRENCH. 
By Cartes C. CLARKE, Jr. 

\ book that answers many of the questions 
which present themselves to second and _ third 
year students of French. The book is neither a 
grammar nor a dictionary, but is supplementary 
to both. 

William R. Jenkins Company. 


EIN NORDISCHER HELD. 
Edited by Hetene H. Bort, 

A story in German of Gustavus Vasa of Swe- 
den, edited for school use, with an introduction 
and a brief history of Sweden. Adapted for 
the use of second-year students, 

American Book Company. 


ELEMENTARY ARABIC. 
By Rerynotp A, NIcHOLSON. 

A Second Reading Book in a series planned 
by Frederic Du Pre Thornton. It is edited by 
the lecturer in Persian in the University of 
Cambridge 

G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
FRENCH VERBS, THE. 
By CHARLES F. Martin. 


A text-book that shows the student how to 
use the French verb at the same time that he 
learns to conjugate it. ‘There are verb lists 


given and questions in English to be translated 
by the student. American Book Company. 


GREAT ENGLISH SHORT-STORY 
WRITERS, THE. VOLUMES I ANDII. 

By Wiii1aAM J. anp Conincspy W. Dawson. 

Two more volumes in “The Reader’s Library,” 
giving excellent selections from the world’s 
greatest short-story writers—Defoe, Irving, 
Dickens, Hawthorne, Poe and others. The in- 
troductory essays are scholarly and comprehen- 
sive and the two volumes represent a collection 
of tales that every one should read. The intro- 
duction to Volume I discusses “The Evolution 
of the Short Story,” while that to Volume II 
takes up “The Modern Short Story.” 

Harper & Brothers. 


GROUP OF ENGLISH ESSAYISTS 
OF THE EARLY NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, A. 


By C. T. WINCHESTER. 


The professor of English Literature in Wes- 
leyan University has turned out in book form 





six studies of English essayists, the result of 
lecture work done in his classes. The subjects 
are “Jeffrey as Critic’; Hazlitt; Lamb; De 
Quincey; John Wilson and Leigh Hunt. They 
take up critically the essay work of each of 
these writers from the biographical point of 
view, with the result that the student, perusing 
the volume, will gain a very clear idea of the 
character of the manner and the value of the 
writer. 

The Macmillan Company. 


IDOLS OF EDUCATION. 
By Cuarites Mitts GAyLeéy 
Dr. Gayley makes a number of very frank 
charges against our educational system, thereby 
evolving a plea for more commonsense in the 
management of the schools, the high schools 
and the colleges. He shows how the average 
student in college lives two lives—one tends to 
the acquisition of learning, the other is purely 
and indisputably non-academic. And this latter 
phase is the predominant and determining fac- 
tor, with the result that many students are sent 
to college less to learn than for the purpose of 
attaining a certain so-called “social standing.” 
Dr. Gayley goes into the question of poor pay 
for teaching, leading to a feminization of the 
schools; he takes up the questions of deficiency) 
in elementary training, in early discipline; he 
quotes extensively from the experience of prom- 
inent educators. And while he censures, he also 
suggests; where he asks for distinction, he plans 
reconstruction. Every teacher, parent and stu- 
dent should read this book 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


LEADING FACTS OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY, THE. 
By D. H. Montcomery 
A new edition of a text-book that has been 
in use for years. It is now presented printed 
from new types, with new illustrations and new 
maps, and the text has been brought up to date. 
Givin & Company. 


MASTERS OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 
By Ricuarp Burton. 

A series of essays taking up the English 
novel, from Richardson to Stevenson, with an 
introductory chapter on “Fiction and the Novel” 
and a concluding chapter on “The American 
Contribution.” Dr. Burton makes a clear anal- 
ysis of each of the well-known masters of the 
novel, while he also touches upon some of the 
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lesser known and devotes a portion of his work 
to a contemplation of the influence of Stendhal, 
falzac and Flaubert. He considers Jane Austen 
in conjunction with “Realism”; Scott with 
“Romanticism,” and so on. His biographical 
data are concisely put; in most cases he selects 
one representative work for a detailed analysis, 
and throughout the whole study he maintains a 
mean between a popular treatment and a purely 
academic one. As a result, the student will find 
the book instructive while other more general 
readers will also find it immensely interesting 
and helpful, 

Henry Holt & Co. 


MON LIVRE DES PETITES HISTOIRES. 
By Acnes Goprrey Gay. 

A French reader for children, attractively il- 
lustrated in color, and containing both prose 
and verse selections. After each exercise there 
is a set of questions and a paragraph in English 
for translation. 

William R. Jenkins Company. 


NIETZSCHE IN OUTLINE 
AND APHORISM. 
A. R. Orace. 

A volume of selections from the writings of 
Nietzsche, with interspersed chapters outlining 
Nietzsche’s philosophical system and an intro 
ductory biographical and critical sketch. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


PANAMA AND THE CANAL. 
$y ALFreD B. Hate AND CLARENCE L. CHESTER. 
A text-book for the schools, presenting a sim- 

tle, reliable history of Panama and the Panama 

Canal. The text is thoroughly up to date and 

is elaborately illustrated by pictures from re- 

cently made photographs, 
Newson & Co., 


PEPITA JIMENEZ. 
3y JUAN VALERA. 
An abridged edition of a philosophical novel 
by Valera, the text adapted for second and third 
year classes. 


New York. 


American Book Company. 


PICTURE PRIMER. 
By Evita M. Beene 
A dainty reader for tiny tots, beautifully il- 
lustrated with reproductions from great paint- 
ings. American Book Company. 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR 
ART STUDENTS. 
By Cuaries A. Lasar, 

A well-known teacher of drawing in Paris 
has arranged this manual for art students. The 
Suggestions for drawing, composition, color, 
etc, are wonderfully clear, and useful in that 
they may be practiced exactly in accordance 
with the directions given. The _ illustrations, 
which comprise working drawings, are espe- 
cially helpful. 

Duffield & Co. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION, THE. 
$y WititaAmM Cart RUEDIGER. 
In this volume the author aims to give an 
outline of the principles of education for use in 


college and school classes, in reading circles 
and in private reading. ‘The introduction takes 
up “The Teacher’s Professional Curriculum” 
other chapters follow on “The Biographical 

Sases of Education”; “The Aim of Education” 
“Other Statements of the Aim of Education” 
“The Doctrine of Formal Discipline”; “The 
Elemental Educational Values’; “The Educa 
tional Value of the Humanities”; “The Educa 
tional Value of the Natural Sciences and Phi- 
losophy”; “The Agencies That Educate”; “The 
Psychological Bases of Teaching.” 

This is a thorough, comprehensive study of 
the practical and philosophical sides of pedagogy 
and the results of pedagogy, and will be of in- 
finite help to teachers and in many cases to 
students, 

Houghton Mifflin 


RENASCENCE OF HEBREW 
LITERATURE (1743-1885), THE. 
By NaAHuUM SLouscHz. 

This is a scholarly account of modern Hebrew 
literature as it has developed in the lands of 
Continental Europe. The author treats of the 
writers who from the middle of the eighteenth 
century contributed many notable works in 
prose and verse in which the Hebraic spirit was 
reborn. Says Dr, Slouschz in concluding his 
study: “A glance at modern Hebrew literatur: 
as a whole reveals a striking tendency in its 
development, at once unexpected and inevitabl 
The humanist ideal, which stood sponsor at its 
rebirth, bore within itself a germ of dissolution 
For national and religious aims it desired to 
substitute the idea of liberty and _ equality. 
Sooner or later it would have had to end in 
assimilation. During the course of a whole 
century, from the appearance of the first issue 
of Ha-Meassef in 1784-5 until the cessation of 
Ila-Shahar, in 1885, Hebrew literature offers 
the spectacle of a constant conflict between the 
humanist ideals and Judaism. In spite of ob 
stacles of every kind, and in spite of the dan- 
gerous rivalry of the European languages, the 
rivalry of the Je wish-German itself, the Hebrew 
language has given proof of persistent vitality, 
and has displayed surprising power of adapta 
tion to all sorts of circumstances and all depart- 
ments of literature, and widely separated coun 
tries have been the scene of its development.’ 
The present volume is a translation from the 
French. 

The Jewish 


STORIES OF AMERICAN DISCOV- 
ERERS FOR LITTLE AMERICANS. 

By Rose Lucia. 

stories for the use of the third 
grade. They are historical tales ranging from 
the discovery of America to the coming of 
Henry Hudson. The book is copiously illus 
trated. 


Company 


Publication Society of America. 


Fifty short 


American Book Company. 


SCHOOLROOM ECHOES: BOOK ONE. 
By Mary C. Burke. 

A volume of verses for schoolroom use, They 
take up such subjects as: “The April Shower,” 
“Our Beautiful Flag,” “Christopher Columbus,” 
“Jack Frost,” “Peace! Peace!” “Pretty Pussy 
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Willow” and other themes that appeal to a 
child’s patriotism, to his love of Nature and to 
his appreciation of the better qualities in hu- 
manity. 


Richard G. Badger. 


STUDY BOOK IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 
By E. R. Hooker. 

This extends from Chaucer to the close of 
the Romantic period. It is a working manual 
for the teacher, designed to save time and en- 
ergy by providing outlines, questions, bibliogra- 
phies and suggestions which teachers may use. 
Every instructor in English will desire to pos- 
sess this volume, as it will be of infinite value 


in the preparation of lessons, 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


TROYLUS AND CRESSIDA 
CYMBELINE. 
PERICLES. 
By Witi1AM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by CHarLorreE Porter AND HELEN A. 
CLARKE. 

Three more volumes in the “First Folio” 
Shakespeare, one of the most scholarly and 
unique of the newer Shakespearean texts. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 

A completely new issue of a revised and up- 
to-date edition of the Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary. The editor-in-chief is Dr. W. T. 
Harris, late United States Commissioner of 
Education. It is printed from an entirely new 
set of plates; it contains more than four hundred 


The Book News Monthly 


thousand defined words and phrases, with many 
additional pages of miscellaneous information. 
There are twenty-seven hundred pages and 
six thousand illustrations. Each page of the 
dictionary proper is divided into two parts, the 
upper part being devoted to important words, 
the lower part taking up words of less im- 
portance, 

G. and C. Merriam Company. 


WOMAN’S WORK IN ENGLISH FIC- 
TION: FROM THE RESTORATION TO 
THE MID-VICTORIAN PERIOD. 

By Ciara H. WHIrMore. 

This volume takes up in chronological order 
the women who have written English fiction. It 
studies the least known and the best known, the 
choice of subjects being guided by a test of 
what each individual writer has contributed to 
the development of English fiction. Thirty-five 
women are considered biographically and crit- 
ically, from the Duchess of Newcastle (1624- 
1674) to Mrs. Gaskell (1810-1865). The list 
includes Sarah Fielding, Charlotte Lennox, 
Fanny Burney, Hannah Moore, Maria Edge- 
worth, Jane Porter, Jane Austen, Mary Mitford, 
Lady Caroline Lamb, Harriet Martineau and the 
Brontés. The author shows how women have 
essayed with success the political novel, the his- 
torical novel, the problem novel, the romantic 
novel and the psychological novel. They have 
not merely imitated men, but they have devised 
new forms, and men have imitated them; they 
have created new types of character and they 
have invented new styles of plot and situation. 

This is an excellently-worked-out study and 
will be very useful in English literature work. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUSINESS MAN’S LIBRARY, THE. 

Here are ten neatly printed and attractively 
bound volumes which make a complete set of 
books devoted to the interests of the business 
man, both the experienced and the inexperi- 
enced. They represent the contributions of one 
hundred and twelve well-known men in every 
line of business activity; they incorporate sug- 
gestions that have grown out of many years of 
practical business life; they treat of more than 
two thousand allied subjects, giving charts and 
other diagrams, and contain in the aggregate 
two thousand and seventy-nine pages of business 
helps. The various titles of the different vol- 
umes read something like this: How to Develop 
Strong Personality; How to Judge, Hire and 
Coach Men; Office and Accounting Methods; 
How to Conduct a Sales Campaign; How to 
Become a Master Salesman; How to Get Or- 
ders by Mail; How to Market Your Ability; 
How to Secure Promotion; How to Become a 
Department Head. 

The books have the endorsement of all the 


greatest business men in the country, and in 
themselves they form a valuable university of 
business. 


The System Company. 


CHICKENS, 
By A. T. Jonson, 

A handbook of practical methods for raising 
chickens, with illustrations. A valuable pocket 
volume for all interested in the many phases of 
this subject. 

The Penn Publishing Company. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE SKY. 
By Garrett P. Serviss. 

This latest work by one of the best of Ameri- 
can astronomers, and one of our most lucid 
writers on the subject, deals with phenomena 
not usually considered at any length in works 
on astronomy. It is of particular interest just 
now because of the approach of Halley’s comet. 
The author deals with comets, meteors, the 
aurora, cosmic dust, nebule, and other matters 
which are receiving great attention in these 
days. There is much that is of interest in the 
book; there are some new theories presented, 
while some hitherto doubtful problems are dis- 
cussed in a way which throws much light upon 
them. The book ought to be a welcome addi- 
tion to any shelf of works on astronomy, as It 
supplements so much that is generally passed 
over in a few sentences. Otherwise it is a pop- 
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for the layman. 
Harper & Brothers. 


DAME CURTSEY’S BOOK 
OF ETIQUETTE. 
By Ettye Howett GLover, 
A slender volume of valuable hints for those 
who wish to do things—entertaining, etc.—in the 
right way. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


DID YOUR CHILD SAY THIS? 
Compiled by Grorcge H. PREBLE. 

A collection of the bright sayings of children, 
many familiar to the average reader. They are 
printed in a neat, attractive volume, with blank 
pages for the recording of other remarks or 
stories. John W, Luce & Co. 


EDUCATION OF THE WILL, THE. 
By Dr. JuLes Payor. 

This is a translation of the notable work of 
the rector of the Academy of Aix, France, made 
by Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe. It is a work on the 
theory and practice of self-culture, which has 
had many editions in Europe and several in this 
country inside of six weeks from the date of 
publication. It is a treatise on the functions of 
the will, written lucidly and with great logical 
force. It demonstrates that success in life de- 
pends largely upon ourselves, and that it is 
possible to achieve great things in the face of 
apparently insurmountable obstacles. Few per- 
sons realize how the will may be stimulated 
and educated into its proper dominant position. 
Its functions are not generally understood, and 
hence much of the sorrow and suffering in the 
world, 

Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


EUSAPIA PALLADINO AND 
HER PHENOMENA. 
By HeREWARD CARRINGTON. 

The immediate interest in this book lies in the 
fact that the celebrated Italian psychic is now in 
this country, under the tutelage of Mr. Carring- 
ton. The book contains nothing particularly 
new concerning her work, for that has been ex- 
ploited many times and especially by Cesare 
Lombroso in his posthumous work. But the 
book does give a clear account of her psychic 
work. The author is well known as a student 
of objective phenomena bv psychics, and his 
attitude has been ultra-critical, He is obliged 
to admit that, with the confessed element of 
fraud on the part of Eusapia, which he thinks 
is simply mischievous, there are certain features 
which can be accounted for at present only on 
the spiritistic hypothesis. The record of what 
she does or is alleged to do is amazing, and is 
not believed by those untutored in psychic phe- 
nomena. The book adds considerably to our 
knowledge on the subject, although the number 
of books of the sort is rapidly increasing. 

B. W. Dodge & Co. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY OF 
THE THOUGHT PROCESSES. 
By Epwarp Barprorp TITCHENER. 
A series of annotated lectures which were 
originally delivered at the University of Illinois. 
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ular presentation of some interesting phenomena 








They are technical in the extreme and are de- 
signed only for those with some knowledge of 
the subject. The author is one of the leading 
teachers of psychology in the country, and has 
aroused some antagonism by his enunciation of 
what he considers the fundamental principles of 
the science. Those who are interested in the 
subject will find here a profound study of some 
very elementary factors in psychology. 

The Macmillan Company. 


FAITH AND HEALTH. 
By CuHar.Es ReyNotps Brown. 

Another book on psychotherapy? ‘The re- 
viewer was in despair until he saw that the 
author was who he was. And when he further 
saw that this noted Congregationalist minister 
had studied under Mrs. Eddy twenty-three years 
ago, and also under two officers of the Mother 
Church, that he holds a regular diploma en- 
titling him to practice as a Christian Science 
healer, that he has one of the early copies of 
Science and Health, that he has for years at- 
tended Christian Science meetings, heard the 
testimonies, and followed up many of the so- 
called cures—the book naturally looked inter- 
esting. 

The book is a kind of summarized treatment 
of the whole subject indicated by its title. It 
considers the healing work of Jesus, modern 
faith cures, Christian Science, suggestion, the 
Emmanuel Movement, health, and the Church 
and disease. 

It is written with fairness, vivacity, and 
“horse sense.” Dr. Brown poses neither as wit 
nor as humorist, but his shafts are pointed and 
swift to penetrate, and his sense of the humor 
of fraud and humbug is keen and irresistible. 

In view of Dr. Worcester’s last book, The 
Christian Religion as a Healing Power, it 
would seem as though Dr. Brown needs a little 
more information on the real Emmanuel Move- 
ment before he can say the last word on it. But 
passing by the inadequacy of his discussion on 
this point, his book ought to be widely read by 
persons of all attitudes. No saner book on this 
most discussed topic of the day has been issued. 
It is free from the technique of prescription and 
method and from the terminology of science 
properly so called. It is a book for the people 
—and for those who lead the people. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


FAMILY HEALTH, THE. 
By M. Sotts-CoHEn. 

The first in a new series to be called “Family 
Books.” It is a step toward the more general 
education of the public on the lines of good 
health, and takes up a study of the dwelling, 
“Civic and Domestic Hygiene,” “Bathing,” 
“Clothing,” “Exercise,” “The Mind and the 
Nervous System,” “The Eyes and the Ears,” 
“Food,” “The Care of the Sick,” “Domestic 
Medicine and Emergencies.” This is a most 
practical book and any family can use it to good 
purpose. 

Penn Publishing Company. 
FARM CALENDAR, THE, 1910. 

A very artistic piece of printing, distinctively 

rural, with a cover page in tint and _ half-tone, 


6 43 
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and twelve sheets, each containing an appropri- 
ate photographic reproduction and accompany- 
ing verses by John Russell Hayes. Professor 
Hayes’ Nature poetry is well known to Book 
News MonvTuty readers, and the examples here 


given are admirable, deeply appreciative of 
each season’s characteristics, and _felicitously 
expressed. 


Edward T. Biddle, Philadelphia. 


FRESH-AIR BOOK, THE. 
By J. P. Mutter. 

Mr. Miiller is an ex-lieutenant of the Danish 
army, and his record in outdoor athletics has 
made him a competent authority on the science 
of physical development. Mr. Miiller believes 
in an all-round muscular development, not so 
much in the development of special parts for 
particular purposes or exhibition. 

The little handbook here presented gives a 
large number of practical suggestions for fresh- 
air exercise; discusses air and sun baths; what 
to wear; the proper care of the feet; how to 
lie abed; the art of fasting; fresh-air schools; 
the cultivation of gymnastics; why we should 
run; how we should run; the hardening of chil- 
dren; tuberculosis; appendicitis; and a supple- 
mentary section that gives medical testimony to 
the Miller system. 

F. A. 


GIRL AND WOMAN. 
By CaronineE LATIMER. 

A book of helpful advice for mothers with 
daughters and for the daughters themselves. 
The reading of it may save many women a 
great deal of anxiety and many girls mistakes 
that they will later regret having made. 

D. Appleton & Co. 


HARPER’S HANDY BOOK FOR GIRLS. 
By ANNA PARMLY PARrET. 

Articles reprinted from “Harper’s Bazar.” 
The “homey” girl will delight in following up 
some of these suggestions, which show how a 
girl can make her room a charming place; how 
she can decorate her home in inexpensive ways 
merely by applying herself; how she can do 
wood carving, leather work, enameling, stencil- 
ing, clay modeling, needlework, millinery, and 
also how she can make good use of her time 
out of doors. Harper & Brothers. 


HINDRANCES OF LIFE. 
3y JOHANNES MUELLER. 


Stokes Company. 


A translation of a German work which has 
achieved some popularity in Europe. It con- 
tains some sensible commentaries upon the 


qualities which unnecessarily produce suffering, 
disappointment and disaster. The principal top- 
ics discussed are grief, worry, lack of assurance, 
fear, doubt, etc. The author shows how these 
hindrances of life may be eliminated, avoided or 
held in check. A book of especial value for the 
nervous and despondent. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 


HOME DECORATION. 
3y DororHy TuKE PRIESTMAN. 
A compilation of articles, many of which have 
appeared in the magazines, giving practical sug- 


The Book News Monthly 





gestions for decorating the home. The chapters 
take up the treatment of walls, the selection of 
furniture, color schemes, the nursery, the 
kitchen, the bathroom, stenciling, home-made 
rugs, and the staining of furniture. It is a book 
for the modest home builder, and the rules are 
laid down for a satisfactory economy. 

The Penn Publishing Company, 


HOW TO INCREASE THE SALES 
OF THE STORE. 

A “System” “How Book” that gives ideas for 
increasing sales through a study of experiences 
that have produced results. The parts are 
headed as follows: “How to Win Trade 
Through Selling Schemes,” “How to Conduct 
Sales That Draw Trade,” “How to Win Cus- 
tomers by Personal Contact,’ “How to Attract 
Out-of-Town Trade,” “How to Draw Custom- 
ers Through the Mail,” and “How to Build 
Trade by Follow-Up.” 

The System Company. 


HOW TO STUDY THE STARS. 
By L. RupEaux. 

This is a guide-book for the amateur astron- 
omer. it deals less with the science itself than 
with the methods by which it may be studied by 
those of small means and without elaborate ap- 
paratus. We are told how to make telescopes, 
equatorials, etc., and how to use them. There 
are also some valuable charts ot the sky anda 
lot of instruction which the person interested 
in astronomy will find of great value, 


HOW TO WRITE LETTERS THAT WIN. 
This is based on a study of twelve hundred 
actual letters, and two hundred and forty-seven 
pointers are given. The volume is one of the 
“System” “How Books” and is now in its fourth 
edition. “The Part a Letter Plays in Business,” 
“What a Letter Must Do,” and “The Make-up 
of a Business Letter,” are among the suggestive 
chapter headings. These are followed by a 
careful analysis of the elements of a_ business 
letter, after which the personal quality in a letter 
is considered; collections and complaints by let- 
ter are taken up, and a large variety of real let- 
ters, illustrating different important points, are 
reprceduced. In all it is a volume that any busi- 

ness man can use to practical purpose. 
The System Company. 


IN AFTER DAYS: THOUGHTS 
ON THE FUTURE LIFE. 
By Many WRITERS 


William D. Howells, Colonel T. W. Higgin- 
son, John Bigelow, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 


Julia Ward Howe, Henry M. Alden, Mr. Wil 
liam Dana Thompson, Henry James and Gug- 
lielmo Ferrero write chapters on their views of 
the future life. Mr. Howells used to believe in 
immortality and now he hopes for it. Others 
are more confident, but few manage to give for 
their belief any new demonstrations. It is 
notable how much Socrates and _ Plato are 
quoted. While these writers do not feel that 
they have proved their case in any logical man- 
ner, all are strong in their faith. The evident 
effort of the writers is to provide a volume for 
those who have lost loved ones and who are !1 
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need of comfort. Such will find it here, for all 
of the writers have lived much and _ suffered 
much, and out of the depths of their beings have 
written sane and beautiful words about the life 
that is and the life which they believe is to 
come. 

Harper & Brothers. 


INDOOR GARDENING. 
By Espen E. RexForp. 

The author’s former work on Home Garden- 
ing proved invaluable to its readers, and doubt- 
less this one will be equally helpful. It is 
written not for the student but for the encour- 
agement of the flower-lover who lacks self- 
confidence regarding plant life, 

Besides treating extensively of the care of 
potted plants, the soil and drainage, it enters 
into their diseases and enemies. The detailed 
account of the indoor treatment is most in- 
structive. The author names various plants 
which are successful growers and simply in- 
structs in their care for best results. Taken 
throughout it is most entertaining to any one 
with a natural love for plant life. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


LANDSCAPE BEAUTIFUL, THE. 
By Frank A. WaucH. 

This is a beautiful book, gotten up through 
the work of the author in connection with the 
Postal Photographic Club. The book is a study 
of the utility of the natural landscape, its rela- 
tion to human life and happiness, with the ap- 
plication of these principles in landscape 
gardening and art in_ general. In _ other 
words, it is an appreciation of the possibilities 
of the natural landscape when properly treated 
by those whose artistic perception makes the 
best uses of the landscape feasible. The book 
is handsomely illustrated, the pictures being re- 
productions of artistic photographs made by 
members of the Postal Photographic Club. 

Orange Judd Company. 


LOCKS TO PICK. 
By ANNA JANE HARNWELL. 
A manual of charades, with a key to solve 
them. Richard G. Badger. 


MESSAGE TO THE WELL, A. 
By Horatio W. Dresser. 

These are essays on the art of health by a 
man who has written many encouraging works 
to show how the mind and the body are inter- 
dependent and how the mind can, in many ways, 
control the health of the body. The book is 
similar to Dr. Dresser’s earlier work, A Physi- 
cian to the Soul, a book that has helped large 
numbers of people. ‘The new volume contains 
twelve chapters, some of the subjects of which 
are: “A Message to the Well”; “A Message to 
the Sick”; “To an Imprisoned Soul”; “Notes 
on Mental Healing”; “The Educational Art of 
Health,” and “Spiritual Healing Restated.” 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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NEW SALESMANSHIP, THE, 
By CHARLES LINDGREN, 

This comprises a course in salesmanship, 
comprehensive and clearly set forth. It covers 
the field of the traveling man, the shop sales- 
man, the correspondence salesman, and the mail 
order business as a whole. The author is a 
practical salesman, and has prepared his book 
directly from experience. Laird & Lee. 


NEW YORK SOCIETY ON PARADE. 
By RatpH PULITZER. 

A peep at society at dinner, the opera and 
the ball makes the individual of Puritan taste 
truly thankful to have missed this side of life. 

The author throws aside the scandals which 
exist, and as current fiction it makes the book 
seem tame, but he dares to picture the bored 
participants, ungarnished with diplomacy, at the 
various functions. He knows the smart world 
on the inside and with the assistance of How- 
ard Chandler Christy’s illustrations reveals the 
many actors in their true light. 

Harper & Brothers. 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS 
FOR READINGS AND RECITATIONS. 
NO. 39. 

A new volume of selections for reading and 
recitation. They include pieces from the pens 
of Mr. Roosevelt, Marietta Halley, George 
Randolph Chester, E. L. Voynick, Elsie Duncan 
Yale, W. D. Nesbit, and a great many more. 

The Penn Publishing Company. 


PERSONAL INFORMATION FOR 
YOUNG MEN. 
By Ernest Epwarps. 
Practical, plain advice to boys and young men 
on subjects involving personal purity. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 


PHILOSOPHY OF HAPPINESS, THE. 
By R. Waite Jostyn. 

This book says many true things in the field 
of metaphysics or philosophy, but it solves no 
philosophical problems nor does it focus on 
concrete conduct for the man in the street. It 
is not profound or authoritative; it gives large 
credit to “habits acquired by heredity,” dis- 
cusses “standards” without a clear conception 
of a standard, regards education as broadening 
of information, and holds to happiness as the 
essential motive. Is the book in the interest of 
a new cult called Normalism? The idea “Nor- 
malism” is declared to be “to teach men the con- 
ditions by which the best is attainable and of 
their powers in the realization of those condi- 
tions.” The “first aim of its faith” is set down 
to be “to live within the conditions of life as 
determined by those laws of life that rest eter- 
nal in the universe to the end that happiness 
and high developments may be attained.” This 
is a good object, but how far the book will go 
toward accomplishing it is another question. 

Nomalid Publishing Company. 
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The May Number 
RTHUR CHRISTOPHER 
BENSON is one of those 
authors whom readers love as 
well as admire. His essays are 
a wonderful revealment of his 
winning personality, and his critical work 
bears the marks of the true and broad- 
minded philosopher and scholar. It is 
with great pleasure that we print in the 
May issue of THE Book News MonrHLY 
two articles on A. C. Benson, one an 
appreciation of his personality by an 
English colleague, and the other a study 
of his books by a London critic, Mr. 
Matthew Cripps. A number of illustra- 
tions will accompany the articles. 

Paris is famous for her museums. In 
the May number Alvan F. Sanborn offers 
an illustrated description of the Balzac 
Museum, while the Hugo Museum has a 
sketch, with pictures, by the editor. 

It is also our good fortune to be able to 
print at this time an excellent biographical 
and personal essay on the late Father 
Tabb, one of America’s most charming 
contemporary poets. The article was 
written by Carl Holliday, and sets forth 
many interesting and hitherto little-known 
facts about a strange but important char- 
acter. 


A New Venture 

On Saturday, February 26, a lecture on 
the Passion Play at Oberammergau was 
given in Egyptian Hall of the Wanamaker 
Store, Philadelphia, under the auspices of 
THE Book News Montuty. Mr. Mont- 
rose J. Moses was the lecturer, and Dr. 
J. Lewis Browne provided an appropriate 


musical program. About five hundred 
people had the pleasure of hearing a most 
interesting and instructive talk on the his- 
tory of Oberammergau, the life of the 
community, and the production of the 
great play every ten years. Our only regret 
was that we could not invite every Book 
News Monruty subscriber to be present. 
As the next best thing, however, we have 
decided to print the lecture, with illustra- 
tions, in the June number of the magazine. 
As this is to be a travel number, and as 
the play will be given in Oberammergau 
this year, the time for publication is singu- 
larly fitting, and we trust our readers will 
enjoy the feature. 


About Subscriptions 

We desire to make Ig910 a record sub- 
scription year. Do you realize that Tue 
Book News MonruHLy is the only really 
literary monthly periodical now being pub- 
lished in America? Without a doubt, 
every book reader ought to have it in his 
or her home. You can help us and help 
yourselves by merely mentioning this fact 
to your book-reading friends, and for 
every yearly subscription (price $1.00) 
that you obtain we will send you a set of 
nine sepia prints on high-grade paper, 
depicting as many scenes from the Shake- 
spearean plays. We will mail, free of 
charge, a duplicate set of these to the 
subscriber obtained through your efforts. 
So that you can get something for your- 
self and something for your friend simply 
by recommending to the attention of that 
friend a magazine that is, in itself, worth 
much more than a dollar a year. 


Nore.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor Tue Book News 


MonrTu_y, Philadelphia. 


Address other communications to 


THe Book News MonrHiy 


Money orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. Changes of address 
must be received before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with 
which the change is to go into effect. 
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The Book News Monthly 


This Late List, Made by the Wanamaker Book Stores, Presents the 


Most Recent Books for the Month of March 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Apprentice to Truth, An. 
ton. $1.08, postpaid. 


By Helen Hunting- 


Blind Hopes. 
paid. 


By Helen Wallace. $1.08, post- 


Cardinal’s Pawn, The. 
57 cents, postpaid. 


By K. L. Montgomery. 


Central America and Its Problems. 
ick Palmer. $2.50, postpaid. 

Century Students’ Manual, The. By T. Sharper 
Knowlson. $1.00, postpaid. 

Charles Darwin and the Origin of Species. By 
Edward Bagnall Poulton. $2.25, postpaid. 
Chats on Old China. By Arthur Hayden. $2.00, 

postpaid. 

Comfort of the Hills and Other Poems, The. By 
S. Weir Mitchell. $1.00, postpaid. 

Cook-ed-up Peary-odd-ical 
Who’s Hoot, The. 
cents, postpaid. 

Cooking for Health. By Rachel Swain. 
postpaid, 


By Freder- 


Dictionary and 
By Paul R. Dash. 60 


$1.00, 


Crag-Nest. 
paid. 


By T. C. De Leon. go cents, post- 


Development of Religion, The. 
$1.75, postpaid. 


By Irving King. 


Economics of Railway Transport, The. By 
Sydney Charles Williams. $1.25, postpaid. 
Education of the Child, The. By Ellen Key. 75 

cents, postpaid, 
Everyman’s Book of the Dog. By A. Croxton 
Smith. $1.50, postpaid. 


Fascinating Mrs. Halton, The. 
son. $1.20, postpaid. 

Fool There Was, A. By 
Browne. $1.08, postpaid. 
From the Bottom Up. 
Alexander Irvine. 


By E. F. Ben- 
Porter Emerson 


The Life Story of 
$1.50, postpaid, 


Glory of His Country, The. By Frederick Lan- 
dis. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Great English Short-Story Writers, The. Two 
Vols. By William J. Dawson and Coningsby 
W. Dawson. $2.00, postpaid. 


11twpo cw wvpy 


Hopalong Cassidy. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
House of Lies, A. By Sidney Warwick. $1.08, 

postpaid. 


By Clarence E. Mulford. 


Idols of Education. 
50 cents, postpaid. 

In Closed Territory. 
son. $1.75, postpaid. 

Inspiration of Poetry, The. By George Edward 
Woodberry. $1.25, postpaid. 

Intercollegiate Debates. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Interrupted Friendship, An. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Introduction to the Literature of the Old Tes- 
tament, An. By S. R. Driver. $2.50, postpaid. 


Isle of Whispers, The. By E. Lawrence Dud- 
ley. $1.08, postpaid. 


By Charles Mills Gayley. 


By Edgar Beecher Bron- 


By Paul M. Pearson. 


By E. L. Voynich. 


J. Bevan Braithwaite. 
postpaid, 


By his Children. $2.50, 


Kings in Exile. 
$1.08, postpaid, 


By Charles G. D. Roberts. 


Landscape Beautiful, The. By Frank A. Waugh. 
2.00, postpaid. 

Last American Frontier, The. 
Paxson. $1.50, postpaid. 
Lectures on the Experimental Psychology of the 
Thought Processes. By Edward Bradford 

Titchener. $1.25, postpaid. 


Isaac 


By Frederic L. 


Lincoln. By 
postpaid. 

Little Brother o’ Dreams. 
Eastman. $1.00, postpaid. 


By Will Payne. 


Newton Phillips. $1.00, 


By Elaine Goodale 


Losing Game, The. 
postpaid. 


$1.08, 


Lost Face. By Jack London. 
Love in All Ages. 


cents, postpaid. 


$1.08, postpaid. 
By Lois Willoughby. 50 


Man Remade, A. By 
cents, postpaid. 


Mary Cary. By Kate Langley Bosher. 
postpaid. 


Charles Roman. 75 
$1.00, 


Maxims of Marmaduke, The. 
ward Jerningham. 


By Charles Ed- 
$1.25, postpaid. 








The Book News Monthly 


Message to the Well, A. By Horatio W. 
Dresser. $1.25, postpaid. 

Mine of Faults, A. By F. W. Bain. $1.25, post- 
paid. 


New Zealand in Evolution. By Guy H. Schole- 
field. $3.00, postpaid. 

Nietzsche in Outline and Aphorism. By A. R. 
Orage. 75 cents, postpaid. 


Old Court Life in France. By Frances Elliot. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Over the Quicksands. By Anna Chapin Ray. 
$1.08, postpaid, 


Philosophy of the Enlightenment, The. By 
John Grier Hibben. $1.50, postpaid. 

Plant Culture. By George W. Oliver. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Porfirio Diaz. By José F. Godoy. 
paid. 

Poultry Book, The. By Many Expert American 
Breeders and Harrison Weir. $4.50. 

Practical Testing of Electrical Machines. By 
Leonard Oulton and Norman J. Wilson. $1.40, 
postpaid. 

Predestined. By 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Principles of Political Economy. By John 
Stuart Mill. $1.35, postpaid. 


2.00, post- 


Stephen French Whitman. 


Principles of Soil Management, The. By T. 
Lyttleton Lyon and Elmer O. Fippin. $1.75, 
postpaid. 


Religions of Eastern Asia, The. By Horace 
Grant Underwood. $1.50, postpaid. 

Resources. By Stanton Davis Kirkham. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Revelation and Inspiration. By James Orr. 75 
cents, postpaid. 

Robert Emmet. 
postpaid. 


By Stephen Gwynn. $1.50, 


Sailing Sunny Seas. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Satchel Guide. $1.50. 

Scar, The. 
postpaid. 


By Warrington Dawson. $1.08, 


Scientific Living for Prolonging the Term of 
Human Life. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Snare of Circumstance, The. By Edith E. 
Buckley. $1.08, postpaid. 

Spirit of America, The. By Henry van Dyke. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


By Laura Nettleton Brown. 


Stoic and Epicurean. By R. D. Hicks. $1.50, 
postpaid. 
Strictly Business. By O. Henry. $1.20, postpaid. 


Thackeray. Edited by G. K. Chesterton. $1.10, 
postpaid. 

Thurston of Orchard Valley. By Harold Bind- 
loss. $1.30, postpaid, 


Tower of Ivory. By Gertrude Atherton. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Us Two Cook Book. By Jennie B, Williams. 
75 cents, postpaid. 


When Mother Lets Us Sew. 
Ralston. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Will, The. By William Walker Atkinson. 75 
cents, postpaid. 

William Winter. $6.00. 

Who’s Who Among the Wild Flowers. By 
W. I. Beecroft. $1.20, postpaid. 


Woman’s Work in English Fiction. By Clara 
H. Whitmore. $1.25, postpaid. 


By Virginia 


Yet Again. By Max Beerbohm. $1.50, post- 
paid. 


THE BUSINESS 
PHILOSOPHER 


*. THE MAGAZINE FOR HUSTLERS .. 


The magazine that contains articles by 
the big business men of the country. 
Articles for the advertising man, for the 
retailer, for the wholesaler—for employers 
and employees. A magazine of inspiration. 

The other day the McCaskey Register 
Company subscribed for over 250 of 
their men. The Philadelphia Electric 
Company subscribed for over 80. ‘The 
Calumet Baking Powder Company and 
the S. A. Maxwell Company, for over 50 
each, and many others, too numerous to 
mention in this small space. 


Send 10 Cents for a Sample Copy 
Two Dollars a Year—20 Cents a Copy 


Sheldon University Press 


429 Milwaukee Avenue, Libertyville, Ill. 











$1.08, 


liams. 
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Special Book Bargains 


Sets of Books of Permanent Value, 
to Sell at Trifling Prices ! 


Good library editions of standard sets of books, advertised by the publishers 
as éditions de luxe, are selling at rarely quoted prices. The publisher’s price in 
the list below shows you the edition; our special price shows the remarkable 


economies offered. 


Goethe, complete works. 7 vols. 34 
leather. Publisher’s price, $30; our 
price, $6.75. 


Schiller, complete works. 5 vols. 34 
leather. Publisher’s price, $26; our 
price, $4.75. 


Hugo, Victor, complete works. 10 vols., 
cloth. Publisher’s price, $30; our price, 
$6.75. 10 vols., 34 leather. Publisher’s 
price, $35; our price, $10. 


Dickens, complete works. 15 vols, 34 
leather. Publisher’s price, $32.50; our 
price, $12. Another edition, 30 vols., 
full leather. Publisher’s price, $60; 
our price, $18. 


Dumas, novels. 15 vols., cloth. Publish- 
er’s price, $45; our price, $9.50. 34 
leather. Publisher’s price, $60; our 
price, $13.50. 


Balzac, novels, edited by Saintsbury. 18 
vols., 34 leather. Publisher’s price, $72; 
our price, $15. 


Stevenson, R. L., works. 10 vols., cloth. 
Publisher’s price, $80; our price, $5.50. 
3% leather. Publisher’s price, $30; our 
price, $7.50. 


Shakespeare’s complete works. 13 vols., 
¥% leather. Publisher’s price, $36; our 
price, $8.50; 20 vols., ™% leather. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $85; our price, $13.50. 


Thackeray, W. M., complete works. 10 
vols., cloth. Publisher’s price, $20; our 
price, $5.50; 34 leather. Publisher’s 
price, $30; our price, $8.75. 


Cooper, J. F., novels. 16 vols., cloth. 
Publisher’s price, $48; our price, $10.50. 
¥% leather. Publisher’s price, $60; our 
price, $13.50. 


Pepys’ Diary, 9 vols., 34 leather. Pub 
lisher’s price, $45; our price, $10. 


De Musset’s works. 10 vols., cloth. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $35; our price, $7.50. 


Lamb’s complete works. 8 vols., cloth. 
Publisher’s price, $30; our price, $4.75. 
% leather. Publisher’s price, $45; our 
price, $6, 


Lincoln’s complete works. 8 vols., cloth. 
Publisher’s price, $20; our price, $3.50. 
Y% leather. Publisher’s price, $48; our 
price, $5, 


Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley Novels. 12 
vols., 34 leather. Publisher’s price, $48; 
our price, $10. 


Sloane’s Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. 4 
vols., cloth. Publisher’s price, $18; our 
price, $6.50. 


Reade’s novels. 12 vols., cloth. Publish- 
er’s price, $24; our price, $8. 34 leather, 
Publisher’s price, $60; our price, $11. 


Gautier’s works. 12 vols. 34 leather. 
Publisher’s price, $48; our price, $11.50. 


Green’s History of the English People. 
10 vols., cloth. Publisher’s price, $10; 
our price, $1.75. 


Capt. Marryat’s novels. 12 vols., cloth. 
Publisher’s price, $24; our price, $8. 


Edgar Allan Poe’s works, Cameo Edition. 
10 vols., % leather. Publisher’s price, 
$6; our price, $2.85. 


The Writings of Prosper Merimee, 8 
vols., % leather. Publisher’s price, $32; 
our price, $10. 


Herbert Spencer’s works. 18 vols., cloth. 
Publisher’s price, $36; cur price, $17.50. 


George Eliot’s complete works. 8 vols., 
cloth. Publisher’s price, $17.50; our 
price, $5. 34 leather. Publisher’s price, 
$24; our price, $8. 


Philadelphia JOHN WANAMAKER new York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS |\€ 


NEW AND COMPLETE 


The Universal Atlas of the World 


The Universal Atlas of the World is with- 
out question the most serviceable volume to have 
available for quick reference that can be found! 

During the last few years changes without 
number have been wrought that render an old atlas 
useless. New towns have sprung up; old cities and 
towns have grown. Many thousand miles of new 
railroads have been built. These changes have been 


recorded in The Universal Atlas of the World. 


THE MAPS 


There are over 120 pages, beautifully printed 
in colors, representing every portion of the earth 
as it is /oday. 

These plates have been engraved from new drawings, based on the latest 
surveys, and are believed to be the most complete and carefully edited series 
of like size covering the whole earth. The lettering is clear and clean-cut 
throughout, carefully graded in size, to convey at a glance the relative impor- 
tance of places. On the margin of each map is a quick-reference index of 
principal towns, cities, counties, etc. 


RAILROADS 
Railroads are shown and named; and, with very few exceptions, in 
crowded or densely populated sections every railroad station and post office 


is named. 
POPULATION 


A valuable feature of this new work is an exhaustive list of cities and 
towns, giving populations in accordance with the /a/est census or estimates 
from reliable sources. 


PANAMA AND THE ISTHMIAN CANAL 


A new eight-page supplement gives a complete history and description 
of the country and of ‘‘ the greatest business enterprise of the ages,’” together 
with plates in color showing the final plans of the Canal (double-page), a 
comprehensive profile of the Canal, a map of our Canal Zone, and the dis- 
tance chart showing mileage of routes 77a Panama as contrasted with routes 
via Cape Horn. 

An Index-Gazetteer of 48 pages gives valuable data concerning the 
principal towns of the world. 

The size of this work is 10% x 13% inches, printed on high-finish paper 
and durably bound in red cloth, with attractive cover stamping. 


PRICE, $1.00; BY MAIL, $1.40 








Philadelphia John Wanamaker New York 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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DALAM MAGAZINE _— |\CROVOHGH 


Opportunity for Investment} 
In Oklahoma City 


The West affords more really great opportunities for safe and 
yet profitable investment than any other part of the country. In no 
part of the West is this more apparent than in Oklahoma, and in its 
metropolis, Oklahoma City, a city that led the whole world in building 
last year and bids fair to greatly increase its record during 1910. 

Published in Oklahoma City is Sturm’s 
ORLAMOMA Pas Oklahoma Magazine, a standard Magazine 
Jawany 910 JRFERY “is Cexr= Of the size and style of ‘“‘The Book News 
Monthly.” This Magazine is now five years 
old, and has attained a circulation of 36,000. 
It is also on a paying basis, and is the first 
publication of this nature to make good in the 
entire Southwest. 
Just now Sturm’s Magazine is building 
for itself a new office building, ten stories in 
height, modern in appointment, and withal a 
building that ar be a credit to any city. Both the building and 
Magazine are owned by the Sturm Publishing Company. 

As it is the plan of the company to have owners of this stock all 
over the country, it is possible to buy a few shares if you send in your 
order before the 15th of April. Shares are $100 each, and it is the 
preference of the company that each purchaser buy but one share, and 
all are limited to ten shares. Similar buildings of this kind in 
Oklahoma City are bringing the owners 15% to 20%. This one will 
do as well. 

A booklet describing the details of the proposition, which provides 
that all stock is alike and that each stockholder shares alike and enjoys 
all of the advantages of all others, will be sent you on application. 

It will cost you nothing to secure this booklet, which is sent on 
application. Write today, addressing 


STURM’S OKLAHOMA MAGAZINE 
Oklahoma City, U. S. A. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly, 
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THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY, Editor 


An illustrated monthly magazine and textbook 
for the promotion of drawing, manual arts, and a 


more beautiful school and home life. 


Full of 


suggestions and directions for executing designs on 
paper and in the materials commonly used in art 


craft work. 


Contributors are men and women—successful 
teachers and students in art-educational subjects. 


© ‘* ‘ The School Arts Book’ stands unique in its field. 


Subscription to it is one of the best invest- 


ments which can be made by one called upon to teach drawing in the grades."’ 


—Dr. James P. Haney. 


*** The School Arts Book ’ is constantly consulted by the students of the normal classes of this 


institution in their search for information regarding the work of other schools. 


All who know 


Mr. Bailey’s enthusiasm and ability as an editor recognize that he is doing his utmost to make 


this the standard magazine of the art-educational field."’ 


—James F. Hopkins. 


‘*¢ The School Arts Book ’ is the brightest, most practical and suggestive professional periodical 


that comes to my attention.’ 


—Bonntie EF. Snow. 


To the above commendations may be added those of hundreds of practical teachers 
who have found “The School] Arts Book” of the utmost value. 


Circulars and all information upon request, with sample copy. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50 


The Davis Press, Publishers, Worcester, Mass. 





“There’s one thing we will have to change 
if these ladies who wish to vote have their 
way,” said Senator Sorghum. “What is that?” 
“We'll have to quit talking about ‘the wisdom 
of the plain people.’”—Washington Star. 








AUTHORS CLIPPING BUREAU 


Furnishes news and comment from thecurrent press 
of the entire world on any subject—commercial, 
scientific, social, political or technical. We read 
twice the number of different publications read by 
our nearest competitor in the clipping business 
Write for booklet. 
Book Reviews and Literary Clippings a Specialty 
68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





Matheson Lang, the latest acquisition of the 
New Theater from London, tells a story of an 
old property man who officiated at a Stratford- 


on-Avon Shakespearean festival. By the end 
of the week the poor fellow was distracted with 
hard work and the natural perversity of inani- 
mate objects. During a frantic search at the 
last minute for a missing “prop” his eye lighted 
on a plaster bust of the immortal bard. Rushing 
up to it, he dashed it into a thousand fragments 
on the ground. “Take that, you thieving black- 
guard,” he cried, “for ever writing your cursed 
plays!” 
The Bellman. 


30 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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You Yourself May Not Be Interested 


But Without Doubt You Know Some One 
Who Will Be Interested in Knowing that 
They Can Obtain 


Thorough and Practical Instruction 
Any Branch of Engineering 


Nearly Any Other Subject 


Without the Expenditure of a Single Dollar 
or Any Time from Your Regular Work. 
For Full Particulars Address 


Technical Education Department 
The Cassier Magazine Company 
12 West 3Ist St., New York 


The Proprietor, General Officer, Manager or Superintendent 
of any plant who desires to afford their employees an opportunity to enlarge 
their education, thus adding to their value both to themselves and their 
employer, without any expense or loss of time from their work, zs requested to 
cut out the notice above and post it where their employees will see it. 

If you desire information concerning the plan of the above offer before so 


doing, write us as above, and we will be glad to inform you fully. 


This is a chance to help your employees to help themselves 
without expense to either them or yourself, and is certainly 


WORTHY OF INVESTIGATION 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 
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(SPECIALISTS #¥ HIGH GRADE WORK 
CATALOGUES, ADVERTISEMENTS, ETC. 


“PUBLIC OPINION” IN 
ZULULAND 


The editor of PUBLIC OPINION has just 
received the following interesting letter from 
Mr. P. J. Hervey, of the South African General 
Mission, ZuluJand: 


** We have our post by native runners for over 150 
miles, and I look forward to the weekly edition of 
Public Opinion with pleasure. As I am a missionary 
up here, cut off from all the outside world, I look 
forward to news, and must admit that I get just what 
I want through your paper. I have been in the habit 
of taking in another, but three-fourths of it I never 
read ; and, in fact, it is of no use tome. Yours! can 
read from start to finish, and feel Iam the wiser for 
having done so."’ 


PUBLIC OPINION is a remarkable paper. Since 
the commencement of 1909, it has increased its circula- 
tion ONE HUNDRED PER CENT., and it still con- 
tinues to increase. 


LORD ROSEBERY says: “I can truly say that 
Public Opinion is a weekly joy to me. It gives me 
just what I want to read."’ 


Are not these facts sufficient inducement to 
you to subscribe to PUBLIC OPINION ? 


PUBLIC OPINION 
A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity. 
Edited by Percy L. Parker 
Every Friday Twopence 


A copy of Public Opinion willbe posted on receipt 
of 24d., sent tothe Manager, Pudiic Opinion, 31 and 
32, Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E. C. 

Public Opinion will be sent, on application to the 
above address, to any place in the United Kingdom for 
10s. 10d. a year, or to any place in the world for 13s. 





The Btbelot 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND PROSE 
FOR BOOKLOVERS, CHOSEN IN 
PART FROM SCARCE EDITIONS 
AND SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN. 





HE BIBELOT is in shape a small 
quarto (4% x 6), choicely printed on 
white laid paper, uncut edges, and 

done up in old-style blue wrappers. It is 
issued monthly, and has from 32 to 40 pages 
of text, forming a volume of 450 pages, at 
least, each year. 


The following list of contents of Volume 
XV for 1909 gives a fair idea of the unique 
literary quality of this little magazine. 


I. A Vision of Love Revealed in Sleep by Simeon 
Solomon. 


II. A Vision of Love Revealed in Sleep. (Con- 
cluded. ) 


III. Lyrics and Sonnets by Arthur Upson. 
IV. Poems in Prose from Charles Baudelaire. 
Translated by Arthur Symons. 
V. The Fire of Prometheus by Henry W. 
Nevinson. 
VI. Translations from Heine by James Thomson 
(*@, ¥."") 
VII. Notes on Poems and Reviews by Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. 
VIII. George Meredith: An Appreciation by Oliver 
Elton. 
IX. The Crier by Night: A play in one act by 
Gordon Bottomley. 
X. The Little Crow of Paradise and other 
Fantasies by J. H. Pearce. 
XI. Alexander Smith: An Essay by James Smetham. 
XII. A Little Child’s Wreath by Elizabeth Rachel 
Chapman. 


Small 4to, old-style boards, slide case. 
Price, $1.50 net, postpaid 


Subscriptions to all parts of the world for 
1910, Volume XVI, are taken for the complete 
year only at 75c. met in advance, postpaid. 
After October Ist, the rate will be $/.00 net. 


A Complete Descriptive Catalogue of 
The Mosher Books on Request 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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ENGRAVERS 


DESIGNERS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
ENGRAVERS 


PRINTING PLATES 
BY EVERY PROCESS 


PLATEMAKERS TO A 
MULTITUDE OF PUBLISHERS 


THE 


STANDARD 


Engraving Co., Inc. 
630 Chestnut St. - Phila. 


M.C. CLARKE, Pres. BENJ. F. JAMES, V. Pres. 
A. C. COLAHAN, Treas. J. S. COOK, See’ty. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


THE GILLIAMS PHOTO 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 


5601 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Halftone and Line 
Engravers 

Color Process Work 

Electrotyping 
Designing 
Illustrations for Books 
and Advertising 
Catalogues 
Commercial Photography 


We Make a Specialty of Four- 
Color Post Cards 


We Work Day and Night. Let Us Send You 
TB ees ceded of Our Work 


Designers 
Illustrators 
Engravers 


Modern 


Engraving Co. 
619 Vine Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HALF-TONES, LINE PLATES 
COLOR PLATES 


Promptness Our Specialty 
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READ'S FABRICS 


iF A Guarantee of Goodness 





















Wm. F. Read & Sons Co., in 


only addition to their well-known 
supporter dress fabric 
with a 


FELT 
BUTTON 


Cannot tear the finest make over 50 different weaves of 
lace orsilk stocking. Serges. Cheviots, Suitings, Diago- 


Self Locking nals, and Cream Worsteds. 
Loop 


FLEXIBLE Lansdowne 


Look for the name 


Never slips READ’S FABRICS 


its 
. sa 
gmp. by all on the selvedge of Worsted Dress 
ing ‘_ Goods, and the perforation 
sent by mail on 83 s 2 8 
receipt of 265c. 3h 2 ?. inf i Bab 3 


C. J.HALEY &CO. every 3 i on the nae of 


1p . ) ee 
Cn 376 Broadway, N. Y. 
aia Established 1870. 
a Lansdowne 
The finest line of Fancy Side-Corset and ALL GOOD STORES CARRY THEM 
Sew-On Hose Supporters ever shown 


queso s*% geee & eee 
ee 











When 95,000 People Tell 
You An Instrument Is Good 


and back up their statement by the payment of several 
hundred dollars, United States gold coin, it makes a fairly 
good voucher for that instrument. 

There are 95,000 Emerson Pianos in the homes of the 
American people, and this is the reason we urge the 
placing of 95,000 more in other homes. 

Our whole aim is to make the very best piano in the 
world at the most reasonable price. 


Emerson Piano Company 
560 HARRISON AVENUE, BOSTON 
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HIS chair is large and roomy, 
and it has a personality of its ANA) 
own. It is 34 inches wide across the WV 


back, and 40 inches high. The arms RY 
are 5} inches wide. Height of back ANNA 


from seat 27} inches. A strongly 
made and easy lounging or reading 
chair. The kind you want to sit in 
as soon as you see it. Finished in 
shellac, or stained any color desired, 
for which allow us three or four days’ 
time. Fitted with seat and back PILL) /\/ a 


cushions of cretonne. Price, includ- mnATNy, 
dy, 


ing cushions, $18.00. We will pay 
the freight to any point this side of 


the Mississippi River. 
Order No. 133 A 


Women’s Shopping Bag 


Special Levant Goat-skin. Beautiful graining. Wears as well if not better than 
the best seal. German-silver frame, best gold-plating. Leather-lined, contain- 
ing two side pockets, and purse made of the same leather. Frame 9 inches long 
while bag is 10 inches long at bottom. 8 inches deep. 

This is a real $5.00 value. It has 
a character and personality not The Wanamaker Catalog 


found in a cheap bag. is nowready. A postal card request will bring your copy 


Price, $3.75 (if by mail, add to you. Ask for samples also, if you wish them. 

25c for postage). This big book is more than a catalog, more than a list 
of goods and prices. It gives the Best Ideas—the last words 
of Fashion — from New York, Philadelphia and Paris. 

Every offering is “on honor.” 
The contents are not confined to wearing apparel for 
Women and Children, but include also full lines of 
Men’s goods, Hats, Shoes, Gloves, Underwear, etc. 
The catalog also includes Bedding, Beds, Carpets, Fur- 
niture, Glassware, China Japanese Goods, Sporting 
Goods, Lamps, Sewing Machines, General House- 

furnishings, etc. 

We ship goods all over the world, and each 
shipment must arrive safely, and must prove satis- 
factory—or else we want it back, at our expense. 


Just write us : ‘‘Please send Catalog No. 20°” 


Order No. 133 B JOHN WANAMAKER, New York 


Have you seen the Flat-Globe of the World and Geographical History, both edited by Commander R. E. Peary? We are 
now the sole publishers. This great work is better than a round ball-globe, and costs only 3 per cent as much. Every 
school and home should have one. Ask us for full descriptive pamphlet. Price now, only $2.50 postpaid. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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English Dress Goods 


are made of the finest silk and best Austra- 
lian wool. 

They can easily be distinguished by their 
beauty and regularity of finish and softness in 
handle. 

They are stamped every five yards on the 
selvedge with the manufacturers’ name, 


Priestley ¥ (b> 


in gilt letters, and they are rolled on the 
“Varnished Board” which is the Priestley 
Trade-mark. 

They come in all the fashionable weaves 
and colors of the season. 


For sale by leading Retail Dry Goods Stores 
throughout the United States and Canada 





New Lodger (sarcastically): “Is this all 
the soap there is in the room?” 

Landlady (decidedly): “Yes, sir; all I will 
allow you.” 

New Lodger: “Well, I’ll take two more 
rooms. I’ve got to wash my face in the morn- 
ing.”—Illustrated Bits. 


‘Do you think a college education helps a 
man in business?” 

“Sure. I’ve had two college boys here 
workin’ for me durin’ the last year, and I was 
afraid to discharge either one of ’em for fear 
they’d find fault with my grammar when I 
done it.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 






BOOK LABELS 


rt Our display cards, showing sixteen bookish 

F designs, will be found at: 

Fred. Loeser’s Yale Co-operative 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Association 

Woodward & Lorthrop New Haven, Conn. 
Washington, D.C. Walter R.Miller&Co. 





4 Dulany & Co. Binghamton, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. St. Paul Book and 

Johnson's Book Store Stationery Co. 
Springfield, Mass. St. Paul, Minn. 


If your dealer does not carry them, send us two-cent stamp 
for catalogue. (§pecial designs made to order) 


The American Book Plate Co. 


1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 











GENUINE SWISS 
MILK CHOCOLATE 





AILLER’S is a food as well as a con- 
fection. It is equally as good for 
children as for grown-ups. 

Save the tissue-paper wrappers—a %-lb, 
cake of CAILLER’S will be sent you, 
postpaid, upon receipt of 100 wrappers. 

FREE—send your name and address, 


and we'll mail you FREE a very liberal 
sample cake. 








J. H. FREYMANN 


Agent for the U.S.A. 


60 University Place New York 


On a wet, cold, wintry day one of those de- 
lights of the patent medicine manufacturer was 
standing before the window of the “general 
store,” reading, between coughs, a sign, “No 
more coughs. No more colds. 25 cents a bot- 
tle.” He entered and made the purchase. A 
couple of days later he returned. “I’ve drunk 
that mixture,” he gasped, “and it seems to have 
plugged up my throat. I can hardly breathe.” 
“Drunk it?” cried the merchant in horror; “why, 
man, it’s an India rubber solution to put on the 
soles of your shoes!” 

The Bellman. 
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ENGRAVINGS 
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See The 
Point! 


A pen that 
will make a mark from 
a fine hair-line to heavy shad- 
ing has a wide range of possibili- 
ties. All pens will not do this. They 
haven't the Spencerian elasticity. 


SPENCERIAN 


Steel Pens 


do this and don't lose their elasticity doing 
it. Each individual pen is carefully 
finished, tempered and polished. All 
styles—one quality 
Sample card of 12, all different, 
sent for 6c postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway 
N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL SUNSETS 


Stranger :— 
in the mountains; you always have the beautiful 
spectacle of the rising and setting sun before 
ou!” 

P Farmer:—“Yes; but, excuse me, doesn’t that 
happen in the city too?” 
German Wit and Humor. 


HITING'S standard of excellence 

is so well displayed in their 

No. 1 Bond and Imperial Bond that 

those of you who read this should not 

fail to specify one of these papers to 

your stationer, engraver or printer on your 

next order. 

Individuality stands out prominently 

on every sheet. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
725-27 Arch Street ::* PHILADELPHIA 
who prefer to use a nic 


Ladies quality of stationery fo 


their correspondence, should inquire to 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Enbelopes 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety o 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured anc 
wpplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


“You are a happy people up here 


THE NEW CREX RUG 


This is one of the new patterns of CREX 
rugs you have on your floor, Mrs. B.—How 
pretty itis! 

You have it in all your upstairs rooms also? 
—I see you are just as enthusiastic over CREX 
now as the rest of us. I started with putting J 
it in two rooms, and now I have it all through 

my house and wouldn't think of going back to 
the old-time, dust-collecting woolen carpets. 

Why! I would hardly believe there could 
be such a difference in the housework! We 
only have to roll up the rugs and carpets, 
carry them out (they’re not heavy), give them 
a little shake, and then put them back again 

) —no tacking or stretching—they always fit and 
lie compactly where we place them. I don’t 
think there is anything equal to CREX. 

It always looks so nice and fresh, too, and 
wears so long, that it is much cheaper in 
the end. 

Don’t let anyone persuade you to take 
the light-weight, faded imitations—always be 
sure to look for the label, which is 
stitched to all genuine. 


Rugs—lIn all sizes, of exclusive de- 
signs and beautiful colors. 
Carpets—Solid colors—plain and 
striped effects—in all widths. 


Sold by all up-to-date Carpet and 
i Department Stores. 
Send for Free Booklet *' 7." Beautifully lllustrated 
CREX CARPET COMPANY 
377 Broadway New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 

















Beauty of Silk 
Rustle of Silk 
Richness of Silk, but 

Three Times the Wear 








at One- Third the Price 





TAFFETA 


Petticoats 


EVERY PETTICOAT IS GUARANTEED 


In vogue everywhere as the one and only 
substitute for silk which is really better than silk. 
To be sure of getting the genuine Heatherbloom 


See this 


in 
Labial waistband. 





The New Spring and Summer Styles present extraordinary richness of design and 
shade, not only in handsome solid colorings, including the popular pastel tones, but 
in unusually attractive stripes and fancies. Finely embroidered or plain effects— 
workmanship alone determines price ; $2 and upward. 


Ask by name for a Heatherbloom Petticoat and make sure you get it by finding the label. If not at 
your dealer’s, don’t accept a substitute but send us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago Hydegrade Pabries 
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PLAYER-PIANO 


Enables Anyone to Play Any Music Artistically 


Perhaps you are a man, young or old, absorbed all day by affairs—the ANGELUS enables 
you to play the piano in your leisure hours whenever your mood seeks expression in music. 
Perhaps you are a woman, whose accomplishments do not include the piano—the ANGELUS 
isa never failing source of delightful entertainment for yourself and all who come into your home. 
Perhaps you have children not especially qualified for musical careers or training—they can 
have all the pleasure and culturing influence of good music played by themselves or others 
upon the ANGELUS. You can have at any time an impromptu musicale, classical, operatic, 
popular—music for an informal dance—a perfect accompaniment for songs—an hour or hours 
by yourself with the masters—a// with an ANGELUS. 


The wonderful exclusive and patented devices that make ANGELUS music 
personal and responsive music—not in any sense mechanical—but human. 


The Phrasing Lever The Melodant 


which makes the tempo absolutely subject to your which “clears” the melody and subdues the 
own sense of expression, eliminating all suggestion accompaniment. 


of mechanical or automatic ‘“‘time.’” It is the most 
The ‘‘Artistyle”’ Music Rolls 


important device on any Piano Player. 


The Melody Buttons 


and responsive pedals, which do for the tones what 
the Phrasing Lever does for the tempo, affording 
the most delicate tonal shades and variations, from 
loudest to softest. 


which indicate so plainly that you cannot be con- 
fused, every variation in tone and tempo —yet 
permit you to preserve your own individuality in 
every measure you play. 


To fully realize all that the possession of an ANGELUS would mean to you, and why your selection should adsolutely de an 
ANGELUS, write for a catalog and play upon the instrument yourself at the local agency whose address we will send you. 


Owners of ANGELUS instruments using 58-note rolls put up in black boxes will hear something to their advantage by writing direct to us. 
THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY, ?oncers in the Manufacture of Piano-playing Devices. MERIDEN, CONN. 


Negent House Regent Street London 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








FOREST RANGER 


Swift action, exalted patriotism, heights of emotion— 
all make this new romance 


by HAMLIN GARLAND 
a remarkable transcript of life on the Western Forest 
Range 


With an Introduction by Girrorp Pincnor. The heroine is Lee Virginia Wetherford, the 
memory of whose father is ¢xecrated at Roaring Fork, because in the ‘rustlers’ war” he had 
taken sides with the cattle barons and had been driven out of the country. Virginia returns 
from Philadelphia, where she had been attending school, to find the West of her childhood 
changed as she enters the home of her mother, Lize Wetherford, who runs a malodorous 
eating-house. Ross Cavanagh, the forest ranger, comes down to procure provisions and to 
get his mail. The young people are at once profoundly interested in each other. <As_ the 
story proceeds, Cavanagh is driven to deiending his reservation against the encroachments 
of these who regard the national forest as a legitimate poaching-place. Cavanagh represents, 
indeed, the far-off Federal authority, and displays a soldier’s loyalty. Here the real story 
begins—enthrailing and ennobling to the final page. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 











Mary Cary By KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 


Rare as a new comet is a book of the heart. Here is such a book—simple, whimsical, quaint, 
impulsive, true—this wonderful Mary Cary. A story for every one—a story even to meet 
that severest test—reading aloud. 








12mo, Cloth, with Frontispiece in Color, $1.00 net 






The Biography of a Boy By JosEPHINE DASKAM BACON 





















\ book of fun for all grown-ups. Here is Binks again. He was loved and admired from on 
Maine to California in “The Memoirs of a Baby.” He’s a little bit older and funnier—very * in 
much funnier. It is something more than a novel or a book of fun—although it is like both ; 
of them, — 
Fifty Illustrations by Rose O’Neill. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 me 
o - " ; ug 
A Holiday with the Birds By JEANETTE MARKS and JULIA MOODY : 
aw —_— 
Story-Told Science. The facts about the birds are imparted through the medium of a genu- sim 
ine children’s story of outdoor adventure. 26 
With Frontispiece in Color and Wash Drawings by Chester A. Reed, and other 
Drawings by Julia Moody. Post 8vo, Cloth, 75 cents 
‘ Cd 
How Americans Are Governed By crITTENDEN MARRIOTT 





This is the story of the plan and methods of American government, national, state and city, 
told with the same simplicity and interest of style that marked “Uncle Sam's Business.” The 
plan is to picture government as it 1s, instead of devoting much space to historical origins 







and evolution. 






Post S8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





fimes Printing House 
Philadelphia 





